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THE HOUSE AT SANTA FE. 


By CHARLES HANNAN. 


Y friend Munro fell upon an adventure a few years ago 
which he has frequently urged me to set down upon 
paper for the benefit of the world at large. Munro is my partner 
out in the West, and I had but recently run out from England to 
Buenos Ayres upon one of those trips I make every second year 
or so when the events about to be narrated took place. It was 
summer time and terribly warm ; indeed, I was looking forward with 
some little pleasure to getting to sea again, and would have been 
on the homeward journey in a few days’ time had it not been for 
Munro and his personal affairs. He was dining with me one 
evening at the Grand Hotel when he first told me of a private 
speculation which he had entered into some six months previously 
—a block of land which he had purchased upon the outskirts of 
the town of Santa Fé. “I have not yet seen my property,” he 
said, “and before you leave for England I wish you would come 
with me, say in about ten days from now, to have a look at the 
place—it might be worth your while to divide the speculation with 
me, for the price of the land (although it is dirt cheap) runs me a 
little close as the payments fall due.” 

“ All right,” said I, knowing that Munro would not willingly run 
me in for a bad speculation and having no objection to a good one, 
“T will put off my departure for a week or two and go with you to 
Santa Fé.” 

I heard nothing more about the land until, some nine days later, 
we found ourselves in the train. “One gets a breath of air, Graves,” 
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said Munro, “if we leave both the window and the shutter open 
in this confounded train, but the dust is too awful for anything; I 
envy you your voyage home. Let me tell you about this land. It is, 
as I said, on the outskirts of the town of Santa Fé. By the way, 
just cast your eye over my shoulder and notice that remarkably 
pretty girl seated not far from me; my personal attractions have, I 
am glad to say, quite overwhelmed her—she doesn’t understand 
* English, I fancy.” 

“In that you are mistaken,” I whispered ; “she overheard you, 
and is now looking the other way.” 

“For which respite let us be thankful,” said Munro in a low 
voice ; “time was when I should have basked in her smiles, but the 
memory of forty years on my shoulders and the vision of a wife 
and five children behind me in Buenos Ayres, make me feel not 
quite so young as I used to be, and, in fact, that ‘I ought not to.’ 
Now, my dear fellow, on that paper you will find all details of the 
price I paid or am in process of paying, and you will see that if 
Santa Fé, which is a sleepy hollow of a place at present, increases 
and expands in any future year, I should stand a very good chance 
of reselling at a big profit. This other paper,” he added, “is by 
courtesy termed a map or plan, and that mark there in the shape 
of across indicates the solitary house built up to the present time 
upon my estate. How singularly interested in our doings and con- 
versations our young lady friend appears to be,” he concluded in a 
lower tone. “Let us stroll to the other end of the compartment— 
I see a couple of seats vacant—it will spare my blushes and give 
me more privacy whilst I tell you about this house.” Falling in 
with his humour, though I saw little reason for it, I followed Munro 
to the seat indicated. ‘ Now,” he resumed, “there is something 
rather queer about that house—it is at present unoccupied, so my 
agent writes me—is rather dilapidated—the doors and windows 
are boarded up—and the house has been in this state for many a 
year.” 

“ Looks well,” said I, “ for your chances of ever letting it.” 

“ That is the curious thing,” said Munro; “every month since I 
purchased the land I have received an offer for a lease of the empty 
house.” 

“ Direct ?” 

“No; through a species of house-agent fellow who has my 
affairs in hand in Santa Fé. These offers I have always delayed 
accepting, thinking that I had better see the place personally, and 
having always had an idea that I might turn it into a residence for - 
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my own family for part of the year by way of a change from Buenos 
Ayres.” 

“ So you refuse to let it meantime ?” 

“ Well, the rent has only lately become worthy of consideration— 
it began five months ago at an impossible figure, but every month 
an increased rent is offered—and if a few more pass in the same 
manner, I shall get quite a respectable sum for that empty house 
by the simple exercise of a little patience before I close with the 
bidder.” 

“« Always the same party who offers ?” I inquired. 

“‘ Yes—a widow with one son.” 

Engrossed in our conversation as we were, Munro and I were 
abruptly startled at this moment by certain extraordinary words 
spoken in Spanish by the young Argentine girl. She must have 
approached us very silently. “Whatever you do,” she said in an 
anxious tone, “ do not let or sell the house, Sehor—if it is the empty 
house of Santa Fé.” 

“In Heaven’s name why not?” cried Munro, leaping to his feet. 
“Who are you, Seforita—may I ask how we and ours concern so 
beautiful a lady?” 

“Oh, I have said too much,” she answered, covering her face ; 
“ forget it, I beg of you, Sefior.” 

“ 1 cannot,” said Munro; “I must beg you to explain.” 

“TI can explain nothing,” she replied, wringing her hands, 
“ nothing at all.” 

“ But, Sefiorita—one moment, stay.” 

“* Seftor,” said she, “ you are an English gentleman ; respect the 
secrecy and distress of an Argentine girl who listened because she 
could not help it—who spoke from impulse—but who can tell you 
nothing more.” 

Munro permitted her to pass, for what else could he do? She took 
a seat at the far end of the carriage, as distant from us as pos- 
sible. Munro turned to me. ‘“ This, my dear Graves, is most extra- 
ordinary—she was thinking of my house all the time whilst I 
imagined I had made a conquest. But of all the unsatisfactory 
affairs I ever came across this is about the worst. What is to be 
done now?” 

“ When she is less alarmed,” I suggested, “ she may tell you her 
name.” 

“ T’'ll try it,” said Munro, and he did so, but with no success. He. 
returned to me crestfallen. “She has closed up like an oyster 
Graves ; the secret-—the meat we want to get at—remains hidden 
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within. But she is too pretty an oyster to deal roughly with, and 
she is, I fancy, a lady. What now?” 

“ Wait till we see the house,” was my proposal. ‘“ My curiosity 
is roused.” 

‘“* Yes,” Munro answered with emphasis, “‘and so, my dear Graves, 


is mine.” 


“ Thistles are in the majority here,” said Munro the following 
morning, when we rode out to inspect his property; “a rough piece 
of camp, with a house abandoned to wreck and ruin in the centre of 
it—so much for first impressions. A wooden hut,” he added as 
we neared it, “ farther away from the town than I thought. A 
silent, melancholy dwelling—not even a verandah round it—I don’t 
think ¢his place would have suited my family, and what the widow 
and her son want it for remainsa puzzle. You have the hammer and 
chisel; I think we shall soon find a way to effect an entry,” and so 
we did, but our reward was small. There were but three rooms in 
the hut, “ drawing-room, breakfast-room, and scullery,” as Munro 
put it. “ I see no bedrooms—vwell, this is highly unsatisfactory—the 
mystery remains greater than before. Do you see any way of 
solving it?” 

* One way.” 

“ Pray, what is it?” 

“ Bring matters to a climax whilst we are in Santa Fé.” 

“Yes, but how?” he questioned. 

“ The widow offers an absurd rental—our fair fellow-passenger of 
yesterday bids you on no account to accept. It is reasonable to 
suppose that were you to accept the widow’s offer, the girl would be 
- informed of it or discover it. Result, a probable climax.” 

“If there were buried treasure there, or anything of that nature,” 
Munro ruminated as we rode back to Santa Fé, “there would be 
small necessity of the widow’s leasing the house. The hut has long 
been empty ; if there were treasure there, why not take it, steal it by 
night?—it can’t be that. Now, before I let the house, are you going in 
shares with me in the whole speculation, or do you stand out?” 

“T’ll stand in,” was my reply ; “ equal shares at the price you 
paid.” 

“Done,” said Munro ; “and now to arrange with the widow; we 
cannot do better than fix it up to-day.” 

That evening, whilst we were sitting over our coffee, Munro, who 
appeared to be in a very curious mood, abruptly asked me if I 
believed in spiritualism, “for,” said he, “I think there must be 
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unseen forces round about us of which we know nothing, but which 
yet influence our lives to no inconsiderable extent. At the present 
moment, Heaven knows why, I am filled with a most insane desire 
to go out to have a look at our house by moonlight ; now, why should 
I wish such a thing ?” 

“Well, I have the same sort of feeling,” I laughed ; “but pro-. 
bably from a different cause. I have been wondering for some time 
whether anything happens out at that house of ours by night, and if 
so, what ?” 

“ Now why should you wonder that?” asked Munro. 

I confessed that I did not know. 

“You are under the same influence as I—spirits in the air or 
something. It is an absurd undertaking on the face of it, Graves, to 
visit that desolate spot ; shall we do it or have some more coffee, 
and laugh at these feelings which we seem to share ?” 

“We'll do both,” said I; “the coffee and the laugh first, and 
a moonlight ride afterwards.” 

“ And prove ourselves a couple of suspicious fools,” said Munro ; 
“but, as the widow enters into possession to-morrow, we had better 
do what we propose.” 

Half an hour later we set out. It was one of those exquisite 
nights when the moon was full and the air soft and balmy ; so clear 
was the light of the moon that, as we neared the vicinity of our 
property, I perceived at some distance ahead of us two figures, one 
a little way to the right, the other some way off upon the left, both 
moving towards the solitary house, which we also were approaching. 
I pointed this out to Munro. 

**Then something does happen here,” said he ; “ we shall probably 
be unwelcome visitors. These people are on foot. Do they know 
one another, or are they strangers? It is plain that they will meet 
at the house, and if I am not mistaken, one of the two is a woman.” 

Whilst we continued to observe them from a distance it became 
evident that the parties were acting in concert, for presently they 
met near the house and approached it in company. ‘“ An assigna- 
tion,” I suggested, ‘“‘and so engrossed are the persons concerned 
that they did not notice us. Come!” saying which Munro and I 
rode cautiously forward. When we reached our destination we 
discovered that both the man and the woman had already effected 
an entry. Munro was for turning back, saying that this was probably 
some Argentine love affair—some intrigue which concerned us not 
at all; but I thought differently, having a shrewd suspicion that the 
woman in the house could be no other than our acquaintance of the 
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railway train, and this proved to be so. Riding quietly to the door, 
which we had left nailed up that afternoon, we now discovered it to 
be open. Leaping from my horse, and throwing the reins to Munro 
I signalled silence, and approached alone. Indoors one could hear 
voices. I caught the words, “ Yes, after to-night, Lucia, my mother 
will watch alone, and then we can do nothing, for already she 
suspects our attachment, and more than ever does she refuse to give 
me a sight of the cipher key.” I looked cautiously indoors. The 
young man was engaged in spreading upon the floor what seemed to 
me to be a white carpet or cloth bearing a number of letters or numbers 
placed at even distances upon its surface. “I shall be late to-night, 
Lucia,” he said, “and you should not have risked this meeting. 
Last night there was nothing—the night before the same—the 
night before that the letter B—but what use is this to us without 
the key?” 

It was at this precise moment that I stepped over the thres- 
hold. 

“*Good-evening, Sefiorita,” said I abruptly, whereupon the girl 
screamed out in such surprise and terror that I felt ashamed of my 
action, whilst the young man, whom I concluded to be the son of the 
widow, drew forth a revolver, and before I could make a movement 
had punished me not unjustly for my imprudence by putting a bullet 
through my left sleeve, breaking no bones, but wounding the flesh of 
my arm. 

Munro was with me on the instant, and, crying out that he had 
the Argentine covered if he dared to move, demanded an explanation 
of the whole business. 

The girl by this time had recognised us, and throwing herself 
in tears at my feet implored pardon for her lover and secrecy as 
regarded herself, saying that if we would believe her, such a meeting 
as the present in the empty house had never taken place before, and 
that our leasing the house to the widow had alone rendered it a 
necessity that she should see the son to-night and in this secret 
manner. 

“‘ We are lovers,” she said, “and I am his cousin, but his mother 
objects to our union. There is a great sum of money which would 
belong to us if we could discover it, and of which we would give her 
a share; but if she gets at it before us she will marry again, and we 
shall have nothing, and I have told my lover that I will not wed any- 
one who is poor.” 

“I admire your sentiments, Sefiorita,” said I cynically; “you 
know how to look after number one,” and the only excuse I can 
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give for the rudeness of this speech is that my arm was smarting 
with pain. 

“But you,” said Munro to'the fellow, “this is not your first visit 
to this place by night.” 

“ No,” he answered sulkily, “ my mother has the key to a certain 
cipher, but I have been doing all the watching and waiting for her 
for many a long night in secret ; she is afraid of the night journey to 
this place, and so sends me. Now that she has got the house from 
you it will be very different. But one thing, gentlemen, I may safely 
tell you, that if we can’t find the treasure it is quite useless for you to 
seek it, for you have no idea how to go about it, nor will we tell you.” 

“But whose money is this you speak of?” I asked. 

“Tt was left,” he said, “ by my father—almost his entire posses- 
sions. He grew strange and half crazed in his later years, and died in 
that condition. At one time he had lived here and contrived a cipher 
which would drive most people mad in the unravelling. I believe he 
did this so that my mother would be too old to marry again by the 
time she found the money, and as Lucia won’t wed me penniless, I 
naturally feel that part of the treasure should be mine.” 

“When you find it,” said Munro. 

“T shall never find it now,” said the other; “ my mother comes 
here to live to-morrow—that ends my chance—and,” he added, “as 
I am a miserable wretch in deep debt, and as Lucia has repeatedly 
sworn that unless I get at the treasure all is over between us, I 
think I may end matters in your presence, gentlemen, now.” 

“Good God!” cried Munro, leaping forward, “stop!” But he 
was a second too late, for a revolver-shot rang through the cottage, 
and the young fellow lay before us in the moonlight murdered by his 
own hand. 

Never shall I forget the scene that followed. Lucia kneeling 
over him wailing to him to come back ; that she would marry him 
rich or poor—alas ! all was of no avail. 

“I think,” said Munro to me, speaking of the tragedy at a later 
hour, “that the father’s insanity must have descended to the son— 
the lad must have been considerably more than _half-crazed. 
Probably this story about the treasure and the cipher—the figures on 
the floor and the moonlight—well, it was all very like a madman’s 
dream. How is your arm, old fellow? Let us get away to Buenos 
Ayres to-morrow, and leave the widow and the house, and Lucia and 
Santa Fé,” 

“T don’t fancy,” said I, “that the widow will occupy the house 
after this business.” 
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But I was wrong ; she signed the lease and lived there alone for 
more than a year. 


Munro told me the sequel two years later when I happened to be 
in the Argentine again. 

“The widow,” he said, “collared the dollars after all. Itis from 
the girl Lucia I received details. The widow and the money have 
left the country in company, and gone to Spain ; she found the secret 
hiding-place—there was a cipher, after all, and she solved it.” 

“In that case why did not Lucia herself seek to lease the 
house ?” 

“ Well, you see she had no money, and besides, the widow had the 
cipher. The house was no good without the cipher and the cipher no 
good without the house ; above all, neither cipher nor house were of 
much use without the cipher-key, and this the widow always refused 
to part with. The son at first believed he might get at the secret 
without this key if the house but remained unoccupied. The mother 
thought that she was gradually falling into his power. But the son 
knew otherwise, and it was the discovery that he could not unravel 
the cipher, and that the house was let to his mother after months of 
waiting, which perhaps partly led to his insane act. As to the house, 
the widow could not afford to buy the land when you secured it— the 
only hope was that after you purchased the estate you would leave 
her the dwelling, and the sum she finally paid us for little over a 
year’s tenancy was her entire fortune.” 

“A good speculation, however.” 

"Yes, as things went, but she risked her all to get matters com- 
pletely out of her son’s control. He was becoming dangerous to her 
by constantly threatening her, so she took the house intending to 
shut herself zz and the son ové, whilst she worked out the rest of the 
already half disentangled cipher alone.” 

“ Well,” I said, “I confess I would like some little explanation as 
to this cipher.” 

“ Such an explanation, my dear fellow, even if I could give it, 
might take me as long as it took the widow to get at the secret. 
However, here is a rough idea of it. Given a hole in the roof of a 
dark room and a moon in the heavens, it would naturally follow that 
at certain times or seasons a ray of moonlight would stream down 
upon the floor. If that floor were marked in squares, each of which 
were numbered thus— 
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| 
I 18 17 16 
2 19 28 15 
3 20 27 14 
| 4 21 26 13 
| 5 22 25 12 
6 23 24 II 
7 8 9 10 











the ray would occasionally light upon one of these numbers, occa- 
sionally upon another—would, in fact, probably pass across several 
of the numbers in one night.” 

“Fine weather presumed, I suppose?” 

“ Exactly ; the presence of clouds or the absence of the moon 
would, as a natural result, seriously interfere with the system, hence 
the long delays in working out. Well, 7 don’t possess the cipher-key 
to show you—the widow had that, and she was also in possession of 
the message in cipher telling her where to seek the treasure so soon 
as she was able to read it. The moon worked it somewhat in this 
fashion : if on the fourth of the month the ray of light passed over the 
square on the floor marked 4, one noted down the number of 
the hour and minutes at which this occurred ; thus, if it happened at 
3-5 A.M. the number noted was 35, if at 2.40 the number was 240. 
By a reference to the cipher-key thereafter the number might be 
found to correspond with a letter, or it might fail to do so, in which 
case there was a lot of trouble lost. If the ray did not strike the 
exact number on the floor equivalent to the day of the month, there 
was nothing to be noted at all. But if, say, on the 14th, r5th, 16th, 
&c., the light struck number 14, 15, or 16 respectively, we get a 
number from the hour, and from that number, now and then, a 
letter connected with the cipher in some way. A tedious and 
laborious business, filled with long disappointments and gaps, for it 
seems that the original message was constructed upon this plan, 
spread over a period of nearly a year, and it took the widow, and 
her son before her, considerably longer in unravelling sufficient 
letters to complete the whole by guess-work. For instance, say 
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that it were foggy, and she missed the combination when the 
numbers fell rightly—awful, simply awful the disappointment—and 
think of watching that blessed ray of light and wondering what it 
was going to do night after night. I hope you understand the 
system of the cipher, Graves, much more complicated than I give it 
to you, but that is roughly how it has been explained to me.” 

“ Complex, and I should say impossible.” 

** So should I, but the widow conquered it, and, of course, Lucia 
was powerless. As for us, we might have lived and died in ignorance 
of the very existence of the treasure but for that night. The only 
thing left for us now is to hope that land may go up in price as 
speedily as possible. And as the girl Lucia certainly did not 
deserve the treasure, and will probably end by making a good match 
by reason of her beauty, I think we need not grudge the widow 
her fortune. Pass the claret, old man, and drink to an early rise in 
the price of land.” 

‘“‘ But,” I ventured to remark, “ now I think of it, it doesn’t seem 
to hang together ; what I don’t understand is how the moon and the 
cipher-key actually worked the thing out.” 

“‘ My dear fellow,” said Munro, “ if that little matter has puzzled 
my astute intellect, I think you may safely let it be. The widow 
succeeded ; that should satisfy you.” 

“But it doesn’t. Many a night, even now, when the moon 
shines through my shutter, I wake up to puzzle over the cipher. 
I have never got to the bottom of it yet, and I fear I never 
shall.” 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE STARS. 


CCORDING to the Nebular Hypothesis of Kant and Laplace 

the sun and solar system were gradually evolved in the course 

of ages from a primitive mass of nebulous matter. To account for 
the existence of this original nebula the late Dr. Croll, the well- 
known geologist, imagined the nebulous mass to have been formed 
by the collision of two dark bodies in space, a collision which would 
have the effect of converting the solid bodies into the gaseous state. 
The first result of the collision would be the shattering of both 
bodies into a number of fragments, which, by their subsequent 
collisions iwter se, would be reduced to smaller fragments, and those 
again, by the same process, into smaller fragments still, which 
being acted upon by the enormous heat developed by the collision, 
would gradually become gaseous, so that “in the course of time the 
whole would assume the gaseous condition, and we should then have 
a perfect nebula, intensely hot, but not very luminous,” occupying a 
space equal in volume to that of our solar system. “As the tem- 
perature diminished, the nebulous mass would begin to condense, 
and ultimately, according to the well-known nebular hypothesis, pass 
through all the different phases of rings, planets, and satellites into 
our solar system as it now exists. This hypothesis would evidently 
be applicable to all the stars as well as to the sun, which is merely 
the nearest of the stars to our earth ; and whether a// nebule had 
their origin in such collisions or not, it seems probable that we now 
see in the heavens some nebule which are going through the process 
of conversion into suns and planets. The wonderful spiral nebulz 
which have been in recent years disclosed by telescopic and photo- 
graphic research suggest strongly the idea that we see before our eyes 
the evolution of nebulous matter into suns and stars. Laplace’s 
nebular hypothesis supposed that the planets were formed from the 
original solar nebula by the condensation of rings detached from 
the parent mass by the force of the rotation, a rotation for which 
Laplace assigned no reason, but which, on Croll’s hypothesis, might 
be accounted for by supposing the dark bodies to have collided, not 
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in a direct line, but in an oblique or “ grazing” collision. However 
this may be, the spiral nebulz are evidently endowed with rotation, 
.and the photographs of these wonderful objects show that the portions 
in process of formation into stars or planets are detached from the 
parent nebula, not in the form of rings but in separate masses. And 
this process is much easier to understand than the consolidation of 
the rings supposed by Laplace. Photographs of the great nebula in 
Andromeda seemed at first sight to show a good example of ring 
formation in a nebulous mass ; but Dr. Roberts now considers that 
this wonderful object is not annular, but spiral. He says: “That 
the nebula is a left-hand spiral, and not annular as I at first sus- 
pected, cannot now be questioned ; for the convolutions can be 
traced up to the nucleus, which resembles a small bright star at the 
centre of the dense surrounding nebulosity; but, notwithstanding 
its density, the divisions between the convolutions are plainly visible 
on negatives which have had a proper degree of exposure. If we 
could view the nebula from a point perpendicular to its plane it 
would appear like some of the other spiral nebule . . . and its 
diameter would subtend an angle of about two and one-third 
degrees ; but as we can only view it at an acute angle it has the 
appearance of an ellipse.”! As there was considerable difficulty in 
explaining satisfactorily how Laplace’s rings could have consolidated 
into planets, the evidence derived from the spiral nebulz should 
simplify the nebular hypothesis and make it, in its general form, 
more acceptable and probable. These spiral nebule are most 
‘wonderful and beautiful objects. With reference to the nebula 
known as Messier 74 in Pisces, Dr. Roberts says : “ The photograph 
Shows the nebula to be a perfect right-hand spiral with a central 
stellar nucleus and a 15th magnitude star close to it on the south 
side. The convolutions are studded with many stars and star-like 
condensations, and on the orth-preceding side there is a partial 
inversion of one of the convolutions which conveys the idea of some 
disturbing cause having interfered with the regular formation of a 
part of that convolution ;” and with reference to Messier too in 
Coma Berenices he says: “The photograph shows the nebula to be 
a left-hand spiral with the nucleus very sharply stellar in the midst of 
faint nebulosity. The convolutions are strikingly perfect and have 
several aggregations of nebulosity in them ; three or four faint stars 
are also involved.” 

From the probably great distance of these spiral nebulz from the 


1 «¢ Photographs of Stars, Star Clusters, and Nebulz,” vol. ii. p, 63. 
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earth and their comparatively large apparent size, we may conclude 
that they are in reality of vast dimensions. The apparent diameter 
of some of them shows that they must be of much larger size than 
our solar system. Seen from the nearest fixed star—a Centauri— 
the diameter of the solar system would subtend an angle of about 
45 seconds of arc, while the apparent diameter of the spiral nebulz 
in Canes Venatici (51 Messier) and that of Messier 74, above referred 
to, is about 300 seconds, and these nebulz are probably much farther 
from the earth than a Centauri. The nebula in Andromeda is of 
still larger dimensions. What the origin of spiral nebule was we 
cannot, of course, determine; but possibly they may have been 
formed, as in Croll’s hypothesis, by a “ grazing ” collision of two dark 
bodies of large mass. Dr. Roberts thinks that the globular clusters 
have probably been evolved from spiral nebulz. 

Admitting that suns and stars have been evolved from nebulous 
masses, let us now try to follow their life history from the time that 
they have sufficiently consolidated to present the appearance of a 
star or sun down to the distant time when they will have lost all their 
heat and light by radiation, and “ roll through space a cold and dark 
ball.” It has been known for ages that the stars are of different 
colours—white, yellow, orange, and red. This suggested some 
essential difference between them, but until the discovery of the 
principles of spectrum analysis it was impossible to determine their 
chemical composition. The application of spectrum analysis to the 
observation of stars and nebule now forms an important and in- 
teresting branch of astronomy. The pioneer in this branch of astro- 
nomical research was Dr. Huggins (now Sir William Huggins, K.C.B.), 
who in 1856 erected an observatory in connection with his private 
house at Upper Tulse Hill, London. His first instrument was 
one of 5 inches aperture, by Dollond, but in 1858 this was re- 
placed by one of 8 inches in diameter by the famous American 
optician, Alvan Clark. For the first few years he worked in con- 
junction with Dr. Miller, but afterwards by himself. In 1870 he 
obtained a loan from the Royal Society of a larger instrument, the 
work of Sir Howard Grubb. This instrument consisted of a 15-inch 
refractor and an 18-inch Cassegrain reflector mounted on the same 
stand. Designing a suitable star spectroscope for this instrument, 
he first directed his attention to the brighter stars—Sirius, Vega, 
Aldebaran, &c.—and succeeded in comparing their spectra with 
those of terrestrial substances, such as hydrogen, iron, sodium, 
&c., and proved the existence of these elements in the light of 
the stars. About the same time similar observations were made 
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independently by Rutherford in America, Secchi at Rome, and Vogel 
in Germany. 

Remembering Sir William Herschel’s views as to the probably 
gaseous nature of some of the nebulz, Dr. Huggins determined to 
test the question by a spectroscopic examination. On the evening 
of August 29, 1864, he turned his telescope for the first time on the 
planetary nebula in Draco, which lies near the pole of the Ecliptic. 
To his surprise he found that the spectrum of the nebula consisted 
of only one d7ight line instead of the continuous spectrum crossed 
by dark lines which he found in the spectra of the stars. On closer 
examination he detected two other bright lines towards the blue end 
of the nebular spectrum. This decided the question and proved 
beyond a doubt that the light emitted by this nebula came from 
luminous gas. The question then arose as to the chemical nature of 
these bright lines, and later observations have proved that the two 
fainter lines are due to hydrogen, but the origin of the brightest 
line—the “ chief nebular line,” as it is called—still remains undeter- 
mined. It is probably due to some hitherto undiscovered chemical 
substance. Recent observations have disclosed the presence of 
helium, the recently discovered chemical element which is now 
found in several minerals, although its existence was for many years 
only known by its presence in the spectrum of the solar corona. 
Of sixty of the brighter nebule and clusters, Dr. Huggins found 
that one-third gave the bright-line spectrum. Among these were the 
so-called planetary nebule and the great nebula in Orion. He 
found the great nebula in Andromeda to show a faint continuous 
spectrum, so that, nebulous-looking as this wonderful object is, it is 
probably not truly gaseous. 

On May 12, 1866, the famous “temporary star’ in Corona 
Borealis was discovered by Mr. John Birmingham at Tuam, Ireland. 
Mr. Birmingham wrote to Dr. Huggins announcing the fact, and the 
letter reached him on May 18. Unfortunately, on that evening the 
star, which was of the second magnitude when discovered, had faded 
to below the third magnitude. However, Dr. Huggins, in company 
with Dr. Millc-, at once examined the new star with the spectroscope, 
and found that, in addition to a spectrum of the solar type, there were 
some bright lines, two of which were certainly due to hydrogen. 
The short duration of brilliancy in this star—it faded from the second 
to the eighth magnitude in twelve days—led Dr. Huggins to con- 
clude that no very large masses of matter could have been involved 
in the sudden outburst of light, which he thinks might have been 
caused either “by volcanic forces or by the disturbing approach or 
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partial collision of another dark star.” Some other temporary stars 
have since been examined with the spectroscope. They all showed 
spectra similar to that found by Dr. Huggins in the “ Blaze Star” in 
Corona, and as most of them have faded into gaseous planetary 
nebulz, they suggest collisions between dark stars as the cause of 
the sudden outburst of light. 

Stars differ in the character of their spectra, and these spectra 
have been divided into several types. The first, or Sirian type, has 
the hydrogen lines very strong and the lines of the metallic elements 
extremely faint or entirely invisible. In the second, or Solar type, 
the metallic lines are numerous and very visible. The third type 
shows spectra in which, beside the metallic lines, there are numerous 
dark bands in all parts of the spectrum, and the blue and violet 
portions are remarkably faint. This type has been subdivided into 
two types—one in which the dark bands are fainter towards the red 
end of the spectrum and the other in which the principal bands are 
fainter towards the violet. This latter type is known as type iv. 
Stars of type v., which are comparatively rare, have a spectrum 
which, according to Professor Pickering, consists of “ wide bright 
bands superposed on a faint continuous spectrum, the strongest one 
of them probably coincident with a bright band in the spectrum of 
the gaseous nebulz, and most of the others probably coincident 
with hydrogen lines and prominent Orion lines.” The stars of types i. 
and v. are usually of a white colour, those of type ii. yellow, type 
iii, orange red, and type iv. all red. Most of the long-period 
variable stars have iii. and iv. type spectra. There is a variety of 
type i. known as the “Orion type,” as many of the stars in Orion 
show this type of spectrum. Between all these types there are 
transitional types. 

Some close double stars have a “composite” spectrum, showing 
that the component stars have probably different spectra. But there 
are some stars not known to be double which show spectra of this 
composite character. Good examples of these are 6 Sagittz, which, 
according to Professor Pickering, has a spectrum composed of the 
first and third types, and ¢ Aurigz, which has a second-type spec- 
trum combined with one of the Orion type. 

The question now arises, Which of these various types represent 
the oldest and which the youngest stars? That is, which are nearest 
to the nebular stage and which are farthest advanced in their “life 
history”? From an examination of a large number of stellar spectra 
Professor Pickering is disposed to think that stars showing the 
“‘Orion type” of spectrum are probably “in an early stage of 
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development,” and that stars with spectra of the fifth type may possibly 
“form a connecting link between the Orion stars and those of the 
nebule.” After the Orion stars come the stars of type i. (the 
Sirian), then those of type ii. (the Solar), and lastly type iii., which 
is the oldest, and probably belongs to stars which are approaching 
the total extinction of their light. In this view of the “ evolutional 
order” Sir William Huggins concurs. In his address to the British 
Association at Cardiff in 1891, he said: “This order is essentially 
the same as Vogel had previously proposed in his classification of 
the stars in 1874, in which the white stars, which are the most 
numerous, represent the early adult and most persistent stage of 
stellar life, the solar condition that of maturity and of commencing 
age; while in the orange and the red stars we see the setting in and 
advance of old age.” At that time he considered the order of 
evolution was represented by the following stars :—Sirius and Vega, 
a Urs Majoris, a Virginis, a Aquile, Rigel, a Cygni, Capella and 
the Sun, Arcturus, Aldebaran and Betelgeuze, the first named being 
the youngest and the last the oldest. 

That stars of the Sirian type are less dense than those in the 
solar stage has been recently proved by calculations made by Roberts 
and Russell of the densities of the Algol type variables, which all show 
spectra of the Sirian type. The investigation shows that the average 
density of these stars is much less than that of water, and that they 
are, therefore, in an earlier stage of condensation. 

It has been shown by Homer Lane, an American physicist, that 
so long asa star “remains subject to the laws of a purely gaseous 
body, its temperature will increase as condensation advances.” When, 
however, owing to radiation of heat, the gaseous state has been passed, 
the star will begin to cool, its light will diminish, and changes will 
take place in its spectrum. Sir William Huggins is disposed to think 
that the hottest stars must be looked for among those of the Solar 
type. The “evolutional order” now adopted by him seems to be 
(omitting the so-called Wolf-Rayet stars) Bellatrix, Rigel, a Cygni, 
Regulus, Vega, Sirius, Castor (fainter component), Altair, Procyon, 
y Cygni, Capella (hottest star), Arcturus, and Betelgeuze, the 
youngest being Bellatrix and the oldest Betelgeuze. Sir J. Norman 
Lockyer thinks that Bellatrix presents the type of the hottest stars, 
with exception perhaps of ¢ Puppis, which has bright lines in its 
spectrum. But this difference of opinion between Huggins and 
Lockyer as to the star of highest temperature, will not disturb the 
order of evolution, which seems to be as follows :—Nebulz, “ Orion 
type,” type i., type ii., and type iii., and, possibly, type iv. There are 
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many long-period variable stars with spectra of the third type. 
These may possibly be suns which have advanced so far in the 
process of condensation that a thin crust has begun to form on their 
surface. After a little this crust would break, owing to the pressure 
of the imprisoned gases, and there would be an outburst of light 
forming a maximum of the variable. This outburst would then 
slowly subside, the crust would again form and the star would 
descend to a minimum of light. This process might go on for 
centuries or even thousands of years, until at last the whole mass of 
the star would become so cooled down that there would be no further 
outbursts of light ; the star would cease to rise to a maximum, and it 
would slowly diminish in brightness until its light became entirely 
extinguished. One phase of this process would seem to have been 
actually reached in the case of the long-period variable T Ophiuchi. 
Discovered by Pogson in 1860, it was found to be variable from the 
roth to below the 12th magnitude, with a period between the maxima 
of about 361 days; but for the last 16 years it has not risen to a 
maximum, and remains at a permanent minimum of light. In the 
course of time the light of this star will probably slowly diminish 
until it becomes wholly extinguished, and it will then “roll through 
space a cold and dark ball.” Possibly this may be the ultimate fate 
of our own sun, and of the thousands of stars which now sparkle in 
our midnight sky. 


J. ELLARD GORE. 
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LACOCK ABBEY. 


ILTSHIRE has long been a happy hunting-ground for lovers 

of the past. Stonehenge and the many other traces of 

British occupation, such as the Wansdyke, still keep archzeologists 

busily employed, while the county is also rich in fine country seats, 

which are well worth a visit. One of the most interesting of these, 

though perhaps not so widely known as some of the others, is 

Lacock Abbey, the story of which it is proposed to set down here 

with such condensation as the narrow space of a magazine article 
renders inevitable. 

The foundress, Ela, Countess of Salisbury, and widow of William 
Longespee, who appears to have been a remarkable Englishwoman 
in herself, and not simply because she had a famous husband and a 
son as brave, executed the office of sheriff for Wilts for two years 
after the Earl’s death in 1226. It was not long, however, before she 
began to turn her thoughts seriously to religion, the more naturally 
perhaps because of the tragic ending to her husband’s strenuous 
life, and also because several of her ancestors had bequeathed 
estates to the Church at different times. The Earl himself had left 
pasture land to the Canons of Bradenstoke, and had given the manor 
of Hethorp (Hatherop) to the Carthusian Order, together with jewels. 
and other property. So in 1232, six years after her husband’s death, 
the Countess laid the foundation of two monasteries on the same 
day, April 16, one for women at Lacock in Snaylesmede (én prato 
testudinum), and the other for the Carthusian monks, whom she 
moved from Hatherop to Hinton (Charter House), five miles from 
Bath. 

Lacock Abbey was founded for some eighteen canonesses of the 
Order of St. Augustine, and was dedicated to the Virgin Mary and 
St. Bernard. The foundation charter and an agreement between 
the foundress and the rector of Lacock are dated 1229, so that 1232 
must be the date for the actual commencement of the work. The 
first woman to take the veil here was Alicia Garinges. The Countess 
followed her example in 1238, being then a little more than fifty 
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years old. She was appointed Abbess in 1240, and fulfilled her 
duties in that position until 1257, when she resigned by reason of 
age. She lived on until 1261, and was buried in the choir of the 
Abbey Church. The Abbey enjoyed many privileges by different 
charters. Ela’s gift was confirmed by the King, and by her son, 
the younger Longespee, as well as by the bishop of the diocese and 
the rector of Lacock (as already mentioned). Of the other donors 
Constance de Legh appears to have been the chief. 

Other grants obtained from time to time were the right of holding 
a weekly market at Lacock and an annual three days’ fair, and the 
grant of a cartload of dead wood every week from the King’s forest 
of Melksham. This last was afterwards commuted for forty acres 
of woodland to be properly inclosed by hedge and ditch at the 
expense of the Abbey, so as to keep out the royal beasts of chase. 
Amicia, Countess of Devon, whose daughter Margaret was at 
Lacock, bequeathed the manor of Shorewell, in the Isle of Wight, 
somewhere about 1260. A Lady Chapel was added to the Abbey 
Church in 1315, by arrangement with Sir John Bluet, Lord of the 
Manor of Lackham, near by, and probably contained his tomb and 
that of his wife. 

The materials for the history of the Abbey have not yet been put 
into a properly connected form, much more information being now 
obtainable than when Bowles and Nichols wrote. But from 1535 
and onwards documents are frequent in the State Papers. It is not 
now necessary to discuss the question of the Suppression in England, 
but those who are interested in the subject will find material in 
Fr. Gasquet’s “Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries,” and, 
from rather a different stand-point, in Canon Dixon’s “ History of 
the Church of England.” A paper published in the Wiltshire 
Archeological Magazine, vol. xxviii., p. 288, by the Rev. W. Clark- 
Maxwell, gives the facts so far as the Wiltshire monasteries are 
concerned. Some doubt as to the trustworthy nature of the 
evidence given by the King’s visitors is natural when we read their 
correspondence with Cromwell—“ clothcarder,” as he was styled after 
his fall—and their mutual jealousies. Dr. Thomas Legh, for in- 
stance, who visited Lacock, is described as “a young man of 
intolerable elation,” who went about with twelve servants in livery, 
He dressed himself, John Ap Rice says, in a most costly fashion, 
and did not hesitate to browbeat and ill-treat the abbots and 
superiors he came to visit in an overbearing and insolent manner. 
Richard Layton, on the other hand, seems to have been a little less 
harsh in carrying out what was apparently rather a congenial task. 
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He laughs at alleged miracles : “Ye shall receve a bowke of our 
lades miracles well able to mache the Canterberis tailles, such a 
bowke ot dremes as ye never sawe wiche I founde in the librarie.” 
His keen scent for the nasty was perhaps useful in an inquisitor, but 
is hardly an attractive feature in any man’s character. Legh writes 
from Lacock on August 20, 1535, complaining that Layton has 
licensed the heddes and masters to goo abrode, which I suppose 
maketh the brethren to grudge the more whan they see that they be 
worse entreated than their master which hath professed the same 
rule that they have.” (Harl. MSS., 604, 59.) But the Abbey 
escaped with a very good report. John Ap Rice tells Cromwell— 
writing on the same day from Lacock—that no excesses could be 
found. Mr. Dr. (Legh) everywhere restrains the heads, the brethren 
and sisters from going forth. This he thinks over strict, for, as many 
of these houses stand by husbandry, they must fall to decay if the 
heads are not allowed to go out. “The monkes of Charterhouse 
devysed all the weys they might to kepe theym as ferre as they might 
from outwarde busynes. And yet they were compelled to have a 
proctor that shulde bee as their martha. And their prior too for 
greter busynes to goo foorth.” 

Three days later Ap Rice again writes, this time from Edington : 
“We founde no notable compertes at Laycok ; the house is very 
clene well repared and well ordered. . . . The Ladies have their 
Rule, thinstitutes of their religion and ceremonies of the same 
writen in the frenche tongue which they understand well and are 
very perfitt in the same, albeit that it varieth from the vulgare 
frenche that is nowe used and is moche like the frenche the common 
Lawe is writen in.” This is a pleasant and surprising parallel to 
Chaucer’s description of the prioress in his day : 


And Frensh she spak ful faire and fetisly 
After the scole of Stratford atte Bowe, 
For Frensh of Paris was to hir unknowe. 


As for the idea—still very common—that Stratford French was 
as bad as cockney English (possibly because Stratford happens to 
be in the East of London), Dr. Skeat effectually disposes of it, and 
it would be well if half-educated journalists would read his note 
carefully. The prioress spoke the ordinary Anglo-French of her 
time. The poet had travelled and knew the two dialects. It is the old 
spoken French of a still earlier date that continued in use at Lacock 
until the Suppression. 

In the following year, 1536, a new system of inquiry was tried, 
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but soon abandoned, the results being apparently too favourable to 
the monasteries. The new Commissioners were chosen from the 
gentry of the various counties. The four appointed for Wiltshire 
reported as follows : 

“ ABBEY OF LACOCK. 

“A hedde house of nunnes of S. Augusteynes rule, of great 
and large buyldings set in a towne. To the same and all other 
adjoynynge, by common reaporte a great relief. 

(Religious) Seventeen—viz. : professed fourteen and novesses 
three, by report and in apparaunce of vertuous lyvyng, all desyring 
to continue religious.” 

This second favourable report seems to have been responsible 
for the “licence to continue,” dated January 30, 1537, but followed 
by a fine of £300 for the permission, the annual revenue of the 
Abbey being £203 gross, and only £168 net. Lacock appears 
among the King’s debtors—“ process for the King at the suit of 
Mr. Treasurer”—in 1539, which seems to show that the fine was a 
very heavy one. But the respite even for the fifty-two privileged 
smaller houses was very short. On January 20, 1539, Dr. Wm. 
Petre writes from Lacock to Cromwell advising him of the surrender 
of the Abbey. The house to be left with Mr. Sharington. The 
actual deed of surrender is dated the 21st January, and has no 
signatures. The Abbess, Joan Temmes, and the convent gave up 
the monastery and all its possessions in counties Wilts, Hants, 
Gloucester, and elsewhere in England, Wales and the Marches 
thereof. Pensions were granted on the same day: £40 for the 
Abbess, and from £5 down to 4os. for the others. 

William Sharington bought the Abbey under a grant dated 
July 1540, for the sum of £783. Coming of an old Norfolk family, 
he, like Baron Seymour of Sudeley, brother of the Protector, entered 
the service of Sir Francis Bryan, and became eventually one of the 
gentlemen of the King’s Privy Chamber. In 1546 he was appointed 
Vice-Treasurer of the Mint at Bristol, and was knighted at the 
coronation of Edward VI. Opinions differ widely as to his character, 
but he seems to have become seriously involved with Seymour in 
his intrigues, and early in 1549 was tried at the Guildhall, London, 
on the charge of coining “ ¢estons” (debased silver coins). Pleading 
guilty, he was attainted and condemned to death. But information 
as to Seymour’s plotting was of more importance than the death of 
Sharington, who probably “was given to understand that a heavy 
fine and full confession of his complicity in the Admiral’s designs 
would ensure his pardon, and that he would be allowed to repur- 
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chase his estates.” He accordingly gave evidence (printed by 
Rev. W. G. Clark-Maxwell in Wilts. Archaeol. Mag., vol. xxvii., 
p. 159), and the attainder was reversed at the beginning of 1550. 
His estates were restored by Letters Patent now at Lacock. 

Seymour, however, was not to escape. His attempts to ingratiate 
himself with the gentry in the West, and his unwarrantable failure 
to put down piracy in the Channel,' had aroused suspicion, and he 
was executed on Tower Hill in March, 1549. On the other hand, 
a letter of his, now in State Papers Dom., Ed. VI., vol. iv., 47, 
was written from Lacock so late as August, 1548, to Somerset, 
regarding one Matthew Hull, who had been accused of piracy. 
Seymour—who, by-the-bye, wrote a fine flowing hand—will have it 
that Hull is guilty. “If it maye please y™ Grace,” he says, “to call 
to remembraunce, about three or foure dayes after youe had heard 
the examynacyon of this matere in Chelsey Gardens, I came unto 
y’ Grace and tolde you that of all that piracye, by evydent circum- 
staunces it was manifest that Hull shoulde be in manye the prin- 
cipall doer. . . .” 

Sharington certainly appears by his evidence to have assisted in 
Seymour’s downfall, but for his action as officer of the Mint there 
is some excuse when we remember the times in which he lived. 
The currency had been dangerously depreciated for some time. 


1 In the State Papers of the time piracy in the Channel is a frequent subject 
of discussion. Lord Thomas Howard writes in June, 1574, from Bindon about 
the defences of the county of Dorset, and informing Lord Admiral Lincoln that 
‘*upon Thouresdaie laste, beinge the thirde of this present monethe, the bringer 
hereof, John Vaucler, merchaunte of Salesberye, was robbed upon the Race 
Blancharde, between Gournesey and Alderney, by too shippes, the one of 
Feckham [Fécamp] and the other of Scherbroke [Cherbourg], and ther was 
taken from hym, as I ame informyd, xxi. pypes of Canarye wynes and other 
things, as he will inform Yr. L. of, with the spoyle of the shippe and maryners, 
to theyr greate hynderance, beinge in greate danger to escape with theyr lyves. 
Yt is very well knowne that one of the same shippes is the captaynes of 
Sherbrokes, ther lyes at this present so many pyrats upon this coste, beinge 
frenchemen, as no Englishe shippe or boote is able to pass to any place withoute 
greate danger of spoylinge, which requirethe some spedy redresse by Yr. L. 


meanes. .. .’ 


In the same month (June), a merchant of Colchester petitioned the Privy 
Council, informing them that he and two others, who were all ‘‘ but poor young 
beginners,” had been robbed on their way from Flanders in the ‘‘ Marygold” of 
Sandwich, laden with ‘‘lynen clothe, canvas, diaper, and tapestry to the valew 
of 160 li.,” by certain Frenchmen of Dieppe, and praying for a warrant to arrest 
the first Dieppe vessel that should put into any of the Cinque Ports. And in 
July of the same year, Burghley writes to Walsingham as to the advisability of 
moving the Fleet to the mouth of the Thames for the protection of shipping 
against pirates. 
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During the last four years of Henry VIII.’s reign, 2,400 Ibs. weight 
of silver had been mixed with an equal quantity of alloy and coined 
(Froude, vol. v., p. 9), and the Crown being dishonest, it was hardly 
surprising—though it was certainly disastrous-—that subjects should, 
as opportunity offered, follow so profitable an example. 

In 1550 he was appointed a commissioner with Sir Maurice 
Dennis, Treasurer of Calais, for receiving 200,000 crowns, half the 
purchase money for the cession of Boulogne to France, and a 
further proof of his restoration to favour is that he was Sheriff of 
Wilts when he died in 1553. 

The old monastic buildings suffered comparatively little in the 
process of conversion into a dwelling-house. But the church ap- 
pears to have gone entirely, except the north wall, which was used 
as the south wall of the house, while other parts were converted 
into living rooms. Sir William Sharington built a tower at the 
south-east corner, which is a fine specimen of Renaissance work, 
and also put up stables and offices to the north. The present 
owner, C. H. Talbot, Esq., who is keenly interested in architectural 
questions, and to whom the writer is indebted for much valuable in- 
formation throughout the course of this paper, points out traces of 
Italian influence in Sharington’s rebuilding, and this is confirmed by 
the existence at Lacock of two remarkably fine carved stone tables 
of elaborate Renaissance work, probably made by an English work- 
man named Chapman, after Italian designs. The old twisted 
chimneys which still remain date from this same period. The 
cloister of the Abbey is mostly of the time of Henry VI., and is in 
a remarkably perfect state. In 1894, the original west front of the 
Chapter-house, dating from the thirteenth century, and opening on 
to the cloister, was unblocked. At the same time the windows look- 
ing east over the Avor were restored, so that the room has now re- 
gained much of its old character. The west front was crossed by 
the pillars of the cloister, which replaced earlier work, and the way 
in which the later builders respected the thirteenth century front is 
now very clear. When the filling-up was removed, the original work, 
where not mutilated to make the wall run quite flush, appeared per- 
fectly sound and clean cut. It now shows an arched doorway with 
a window on each side. 

Sir William Sharington was succeeded by his brother Henry, who 
was knighted in 1574, on the occasion of Queen Elizabeth’s visit, 
when she was returning from Bristol. His estates were divided at his 
death between his two surviving daughters, Grace and Olive, the latter 
of whom married John Talbot, Esq., of Salwarp, Worcestershire. 
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Bishop Jewel is said to have preached his last sermon at 
Lacock, and to have been buried in 1575 at Monkton Farleigh. 

Sharington Talbot, the son, was, by his second marriage, ancestor 
of the present Earl of Shrewsbury. He died in 1642: his son, of the 
same name, sided with Charles in the Civil War. He wasa “Com- 
missioner of Array” in Worcestershire, and taken prisoner and sent 
to London in March 1644. In September 1667 we find him 
petitioning for a grant of dead timber out of Sherwood Forest, 
which had been promised him, and stating that he had lost £ 20,000 
in the late King’s service (State Papers Domestic, vol. ccxviii.). 

Meanwhile Lacock Abbey had been held by Col. Jordan Boville 
against the Parliament, and surrendered after the fall of Devizes, as 
was noted in Zhe True Informer for 27th September, 1645: ‘‘ Lacock 
Abbey, in Wiltshire, is surrendered to Col. Devereux, Governor of 
Malmesbury, his forces and other forces before it.” 

Sharington Talbot was succeeded by his eldest surviving son, 
Sir John Talbot, who is said to have been the first to welcome 
Charles II. after his wanderings. Another Sharington Talbot, son of 
Sir John, fell in a duel at Glastonbury after the battle of Sedgemoor. 
Sir Tohn Talbot’s grandson, John Ivory Talbot, made considerable 
alterations to the Abbey buildings, with results not very satisfactory to 
the antiquary. In the present century the name of W. H. Fox Talbot 
is familiar as that of an eminent mathematician and scientist, and 
one of the pioneers of photography. His claims, though at first 
disputed by the supporters of Daguerre, were afterwards fully recog- 
nised both in England and abroad. Lacock Abbey, indeed, is 
memorable as one of the first places photographed in England, 
though we have seen that it has many rights to the attention of the 
student of history and of archeology. The present owner succeeded 
in 1877. 

In the Grenville Library at the British Museum there is a very 
rare “‘ History of Lacock Abbey,” dedicated to the Countess Dowager 
of Shrewsbury by “Her Ladyship’s most Dutiful and Obliged 
humble Servant and Chaplain, George Witham,” and printed by him 
at Lacock in 1806. The Countess, by the way, a daughter of Lord 
Dormer, was a Roman Catholic, and while living at the Abbey made 
it a shelter for refugees at the outbreak of the French Revolution. 
Some of the author’s remarks form very amusing reading. “The 
Valley,” he says truly enough, “in which this Abbey is situated is 
very rich, pleasant and agreeable (on the River Avon, as I said 
before), thirteen miles East of Bath, having to the East the beauti- 
fully wooded Bowden Hill” (from which the water supply of the 
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Abbey has been derived since the fourteenth century), “at the 
Distance of about a Mile; between which and the Abbey (ac- 
cording to the Tradition of the Country) was formerly a religious 
House called ‘ Bewly Court,’ a priory or cell in all probability to some 
other Monastery ; but of which I find no notice in Ecclesiasticah 
writers.! It is now a farm House, and some few walls have an air of 
antiquity. In the parish of Lacock and the environs there are many 
Gentlemen’s Seats, the Habitation of Virtuous Hospitality ” (often no 
doubt extended to the worthy chaplain), “ principally occupied by 
People of Fortune, by which means there is a large and respectable 
Neighbourhood.” Mr. Witham mentions several of the objects of 
interest in the Abbey, and indeed the place is well worth seeing. 
Among the relics of pre-Reformation times is the tombstone of the 
foundress which replaced the original some time in the fourteenth 
century. It bears the following inscription, now partly obliterated : 


Infra sunt defossa Elae venerabilis ossa 
Quae dedit has sedes sacras monialibus aedes 
Abbatissa quidem, quae sancta vixit ibidem 
Et comitissa Sarum virtutum plena bonarum. 


In the Day Room is a great stone trough some eleven feet by five. It 
is not known to what use this was put. There is also on a pedestal 
in the grounds a huge metal cauldron standing on three feet, of 
Flemish manufacture and dating from 1500. 

In the tower is a copy (now unique, the only other known copy, 
at Durham, being damaged) of Henry III.’s charter, and in the 
building a very full collection of ancient manuscripts relating to the 
history of the Abbey. The Common Seal—some impressions were 
in the Chapter-house at Westminster—shows the Virgin and Christ. 
Underneath an Abbess praying. Zegend—S. Convent. Beat. Marie 
et Sancti Bernardi D’Lacoc. 

The pictures are of considerable interest, and include a 
“ Henry VIII.” by Holbein, which in all probability once belonged 
to Sir William Sharington, and a fine portrait of the latter by 
Antonio More. Also a portrait, in very good preservation, by J. 
Hales, 1679, of Sir Gilbert Talbot, who fought through the Civil 
Wars, and was afterwards Master of the Jewel Office to Charles IL., 
and one of the first Fellows of the Royal Society. There are also 
two old and good copies of Vandyck—Charles I. and his children, 


1 For the sufficient reason that it is a manor-house of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, belonging formerly to the Darrell family, and sold to Sir 
William Sharington. It now belongs to Huggens’s College in Kent. 
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and portraits of Charles, Duke of Shrewsbury, and his Duchess, 
besides many others of less importance for the ordinary visitor. 

The Abbey has been drawn by various artists from time to time. 
Dingley, in his “ History from Marble,” shows it as it was in 1684, 
and other views were taken by Carter in 1801 and by Grimm in 
1790. The latter are to be found in the Kaye Collection at the 
British Museum (Add. MSS. 15,547, vol. xi.), and include a drawing 
of the cross and beads discovered in the tomb of the foundress 
and then hanging in the cloister, but long since lost. There are 
also two views of the Abbey in Neale’s ‘‘ Gentlemen’s Seats,” 1826. 

Lacock village shows many examples of old domestic architec- 
ture dating from the fourteenth century onwards, and is a remarkable 
survival of a time when railways were not, and when a journey from 
Bath was rather more perilous than from China to Peru in the 
present day. The church, dedicated to St. Cyriac, is principally of 
Perpendicular work, replacing a Norman building. A good deal of 
restoration has been necessary from time to time, but no unavuidable 
damage is now likely to accompany the work, in which, as in every- 
thing that concerns the antiquities of the neighbourhood, Mr. Talbot 
has long taken an appreciative interest. In the Lady Chapel is the 
monument to Sir William Sharington, and there is a fine brass in the 
south transept to Robert Baynard, Esq., and his wife Elizabeth 
Ludlow, and their children, 1501. The family were lords of the 
manor of Lackham, close by. Among the Church plate is a fine 
“ ciborium,” or covered cup, of parcel-gilt, probably dating from the 
latter half of the fifteenth century. Pre-Reformation plate of any 
kind is very rare, and this specimen, which in shape resembles the 
Founders’ Cup at Christ’s College, Cambridge, is a notable instance 
of escape from the melting-pot. It may very possibly have been 
originally in domestic use and presented to the church. There is 
also a small silver bowl about 6 inches across and embossed inside 
with cockle shells, and in the centre a bunch of grapes. Dated 
1603. (See “Notes on the Church Plate of Wilts,” by the Rev. 
E. H. Goddard, Wilts. Archaeol. Mag., vol. xxv., p. 336, and xxvi., 
P. 327.) 

Bowles and Nichols, in the “ Annals and Antiquities of Lacock 
Abbey,” 1835, record the destruction of a cross which once stood in 
the market-place. It was undoubtedly taken down, but the materials 
were not scattered, and the cross was restored with the original stones 
by Mr. Talbot about the year 1876. 

Lacock village does not seem to have produced many notable 
persons. John Man, however, was a native of the place. Educated 
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at Winchester, and New College, Oxford, he soon began to show 
signs of the Reformation spirit, and was in consequence expelled in 
1540, but was restored seven years later, and appointed Warden of 
Merton by Archbishop Parker in 1562. He afterwards became 
Dean of Gloucester, and was sent as Ambassador to Madrid in 
1567, a “ man-goose,” as his royal mistress kindly spoke of him, in 
exchange for Gooseman (his name was probably Guzman), the 
Spanish agent in London. But the appointment was not very 
successful. Man spoke slightingly of the Pope, and was soon 
recalled. 

It is hardly necessary to say in closing that this unambitious 
paper cannot claim by any means to do more than touch upon some 
of the many interesting details that go to make up the history of 
Lacock Abbey for the last 500 years. The old monastic building 
has suffered, naturally enough, in the process of adaptation to thé 
requirements of later periods ; but adaptation was a much less com- 
mon fate for religious houses in Henry VIII.’s reign than demoli- 
tion, and Lacock was fortunate in finding an owner who left much 
of the old work as he found it, and added some very fine Renaissance 
work of his own. Both externally and in the interior there is much 
to interest the specialist. In the cloister, for instance, there are 
remains of fresco-work and some yery curious masons’ marks, the 
history of which in itself affords ample scope for research and con- 
jecture ; while those uninstructed visitors who are privileged, as was 
the writer, to have the owner as their guide will bring away with them 
memories of a very courteous host and a refreshing sense of their 
own limited knowledge. The lesson is one which experience is 
always ready to teach her pupils, but it is not always learnt in 
equally pleasant circumstances. 

A. H. DIPLOCK. 
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CONCERNING VAGABONDS. 


HE tide was low in the Grande Baie. Little runnels of water 

ran seawards, making lines on the broad brown palm of the 

sands. The wet seaweed and polished rocks glistened in the sunshine, 

while the Rance ran-full and rapid to meet the tumbled waters of the 

Bay, making rather a stormy passage for the little steamer we awaited 
to cross to Dinard. 

We had descended the steep ramparts of St. Malo, and had taken 
the little digue, where weather-beaten Breton fishwives—mahogany- 
coloured with sun and strong air—offer their poor wares of shells, 
and shell-frames, and pincushions, for sale. To our right was the 
rocky islet—an islet, however, only at full tide—where lies buried 
Chateaubriand, that intrepid and select spirit, his grave keeping its 
lonely outlook over boundless ocean towards the sunsets of the 
Atlantic, and that West he loved. 

We watched the bustling little steamer Armand Behic make her 
way across, and her motley crowd of passengers disembark. Then 
another crowd mounts the gangway, and with much fussing and 
aggressive whistling the boat turns, and is off again. We glance 
round at the mixed company, from the fashionables of Dinard and 
the peasants with their clean white caps and aprons, to the rather 
dirty and greasy canai//e. Ofcourse the priests are not a-wanting. 
One sees some good, refined faces among them ; mostly the type is 
strong-featured, rough, and coarse. 

Presently the twang of a guitar is heard, and one turns round to 
see a comical figure. A little man, ruddy and fair ; blue eyes, shrewd 
and full of humour ; his short legs bowed, and the whole of him clad 
in the seediest of garments, down from the battered silk hat to the 
sloppiest of tan shoes. Finishing his prelude, he trolls his ditty— 
some catchy air of the cafés chantants or the streets—with perfect 
nonchalance and a sense of donne camaraderie all round. He nods 
and winks, and beams out humorsome glances, while he picks out a 
few chords on his husky guitar, and occasionally shifts his tan-clad 
feet in a shuffling dance. I looked round. The well-packed crowd 
are beaming a reflection of his gaiety. The priest at his breviary 
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cannot keep the corners of his mouth from twitching, the children 
join in chorus and dance, while two sturdy Englishmen of the honest 
open-air, fox-hunting type break into peals of hearty laughter. 

But the short crossing is already over, and we near the Dinard 
pier. Our happy troubadour bows and smiles and passes round his 
old hat, with polite and effusive thanks for the francs and sous that 
drop in, a certain dignity in his air withal—an air not of cringing, 
but of one who knows he has given value for his money. And so 
he has, for he has beguiled the rather uncomfortable quarter of an 
hour, and his songs—vulgar and poor enough, perhaps—have, at least 
for a brief moment, said begone to dull care. 

Afterwards, lying on the springy short grass on the rocks above 
St. Enogat, and often since then, the quaint apparition of the strolling 
singer comes before me ; not without a strange attraction, that leads 
on to sundry reflections. 

Surely this was a descendant of one of Callot’s troop of tatter- 
demalions ; of that scapegrace poet Villon ; of the singer of the Vaux 
de Vire ; and a born brother of the braw sodger in Burns’s “ Jolly 
Beggars.” Where would he go when the day’s singing was over ? 
And how the roaring fun would run high, with a fiery fillip given by 
the eau-de-vie in the estaminet where the jovial crew held “ howff.” 
Truly a vagabond—but what a happy one ! What unself-consciousness, 
what careless merriment and joy in life! And what a cause of joy 
in others, that a whole dismal crew could be influenced by it, and 
dance to his piping! Surely this cheery, light-hearted scalliwag had 
found something the respectable often miss. This wandering stone 
had gathered no moss—the respectable moss of money and cares 
and conventions and responsibilities—but he had got some 
equivalents. He had perfect freedom of life, a hearty enjoyment of 
the present, no trammels and conventions to hinder his natural bent, 
no reputation to keep up, and he might wander wherever fancy led 
him. Truly Nature is not niggardly, and these were some of the 
compensations she offered him for the cold, wet, hungry days, and 
the nights that were not “sown with stars.” For Nature—like 
Wisdom—is justified of her children. 

We all of us have a more or less liking for the wandering 
vagabond life, and even the bonds and restrictions of centuries of 
Civilisation have not altogether done away with the impulse that 
makes us restless and eager for change. This feeling attacks us in 
the spring of the year particularly, for it was then our old palzolithic 
forefathers left the caves where they had hibernated, and with the 
first spring greenness took to the woods once more, to roam at 
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will over their happy hunting-grounds. We revert to these far-off 
ancestors, and can still feel a reflection of their fierce joy in spring- 
time ; while some men, and women too, have been overcome by the 
longing, and have chosen the wandering life. 

A few occur to me. Besides the Devonshire Carew and the 
scholar-gipsy, so idyllically sung by Matthew Arnold, there was dear 
old George Borrow, that unique and delightful representative of the 
Bible Society in Spain. Who does not follow his travels with never- 
failing interest, whether among the gipsy camps at home or in the 
wild regions of Spain, where the dawn of each new day was the 
opening of some wonderful adventure, and every night brought with 
it the strangest stories and confidences from his quondam com- 
panions? What a full and varied life he lived! Of him it can truly 
be said that, by his wide sympathy, he inherited the earth, though 
he never owned a foot of its soil. 

We are told by his wife that Sir Richard Burton had a strain of 
gipsy blood—at least, gipsies always claimed him as their kin by 
reason of some peculiarity of the eye; and perhaps this accounts for 
the restless, roving life he lived in all impossible corners of the earth, 
consorting with Arabs in the desert, pilgrims at Mecca, and many of 
the wild tribes of Africa and South America. 

A great contrast to him is presented by Richard Jefferies, who 
was content to wander in English lanes and woodlands, the patient, 
loving student of the life of the field and hedgerow, and the writer 
of that curious pantheistic self-revelation, “‘ The Story of my Heart.” 

Not unlike Jefferies is Thoreau, the philosopher of Walden ; 
indeed, if we turn to America, we find she has given us at least two 
notable specimens of the literary vagabond, in Thoreau and Walt 
Whitman. Thoreau found that “the mass of men lead lives of quiet 
desperation,” and “ envying the simplicity and nakedness of man’s 
life in the primitive ages,” resolved to cut loose from conventions, 
and practise plain living and high thinking. To this end he planted 
his hut in the forest, by Walden pond, and there for over two years 
he “spent his days as deliberately as Nature,” raised beans for his 
sustenance, and wrote his open-air essays. 

In the one entitled, “‘ Where I Lived, and What I Lived For,” 
he says : “I went to the woods because I wished to live deliberately, 
to front only the essential facts of life, and see if T could not learn 
what it had to teach, and not, when I came to die, discover that I 
had not lived. . . . I wanted to live deep, and suck out all the 
marrow of life; to live so sturdily and Spartan-like as to put to rout 
all that was not life, to cut a broad swath and shave close, to drive. 
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life into a corner, and reduce it to its lowest terms,” &c. And this 
he did, with great advantage to himself and to all those who ponder 
over his sage reflections. 

If the burden of Thoreau’s message is, Return to Mother Earth, 
his prose lesson is emphasised in the poems of that full-throated 
singer who chanted the songs of the “ Pioneers” and of “The Open 
Road.” Walt Whitman, though he loved the clash and tumult of 
life in towns and cities, loved yet more the open vault of night, the 
trackless forest, and the boundless prairie; indeed, his swinging 
lines seem to have caught the large grandiose sweep of these same 
boundless prairies, along with somewhat of their billowy monotony. 

But what splendid delight in freedom, and in a life lived face to 
face with Nature and the overhanging sky, breathes through and 
vivifies his verse. Hear him for a moment : 


I think heroic deeds were all conceiv’d in the open air, and all free poems also, 
I think I could stop here myself and do miracles. 


Now I see the secret of the making of the best persons, 
It is to grow in the open air, and to eat and sleep with the earth. 


Of the night, in a more passionate mood, he sings : 


Press close bare-bosom’d night, 
Press close magnetic nourishing night, 
Night of south winds— night of the large few stars. 


But no MWachtstiick—no poem of the night—is more exquisite 
than that chapter, “ A Night Among the Pines,” by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, our own special Scotch vagabond, whom, like the best 
wine, I have kept for the last. Never was such a boy for playing 
the truant, both from school and college. On the breezy, balmy 
spring mornings he simply could not settle to books in stuffy class- 
rooms, but set off on long solitary rambles over the Braid and 
Pentland Hills, learning there the more direct and gnomic lessons 
that Nature teaches to those her children who bring to her the 
sympathetic and receptive mind. 

In his pocket was always a pencil and a penny note-book, and 
even then he sought diligently for the right word, and acquired the 
perfect style which distinguishes him, as well as that accurate know- 
ledge of hill and moorland that enabled him, years after, in far-off 
tropical Samoa, to reproduce with absolute fidelity the characteristic 
scenery and atmosphere of his native land. Almost the first use he 
made of his liberty was to travel through the Cevennes, with a 
donkey to carry his pack, and there he wrote his charming first book, 
where he describes how he slept in the pine-wood : 
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Night is a dead monotonous period under a roof; but in the open world it 
passes lightly, with its stars and dews and perfumes, and the hours are marked 
by changes in the face of Nature. What seems a kind of temporal death to 
people choked between walls and curtains is only a light and living slumber to 
the man who sleeps afield. All night long he can hear Nature breathing deeply 
and freely ; even as she takes her rest, she turns and smiles. . . , A faint 
wind, more like a moving coolness than a stream of air, passed down the glade 
from time to time; so that even in my great chamber the air was being renewed 
all night long. . . . I have not often enjoyed a more serene possession of 
myself, nor felt more independent of material aids. The outer world, from 
which we cower into our houses, seemed after all a gentle, habitable place ; and 
night after night a man’s bed, it seemed, was laid and waiting for him in the 
fields, where God keeps an open house. I thought I had rediscovered one of 
those truths which are revealed to savages and hid from political economists. 


When he wrote this, he little thought that he should pass his 
later years in friendly intercourse with savages, and that they 
should cut a path through the virgin forest and lovingly carry his 
body to its last resting-place on the summit of Vaca mountain. 
“ Under the wide and starry sky, dig the grave and let me lie,” 
he had asked in his “ Requiem.” His wish was granted. He 
sleeps his last sleep under southern constellations, and beneath him 
the boundless surging Pacific. 

It may be objected, and not unreasonably, that these are in- 
stances of mere amateur vagabonds, and are not the genuine 
old-fashioned sort, who, a generation ago, were to be met with in 
every country lane, and whose favourite rendezvous was the Border 
country. 

Yetholm has for centuries been the head-quarters of the gipsies 
and other “gangrel bodies,” and in summer, the old Roman road 
which crosses the Cheviots was, on its lower slopes, lined on either 
side with their camps, a veritable street of tents. Not long ago, in 
one of my walks, I came suddenly on one of these camps pitched 
most appropriately in “‘No Man’s Land” fox covert. The blue 
smoke curled up among the fir trees, and the three-legged pot 
sent forth a savoury odour, as it steamed merrily over a wood- 
fire. A donkey stood tethered to a tree, while the children and 
dogs raced together among the heather, and bracken, and wild 
raspberry bushes. Altogether an ideal home—at least for a sunny 
May morning, with a fresh breeze sending the white clouds scamper- 
ing over the blue, and what a contrast to a back court in a London 
slum ! 

However, the policeman—that august representative of law and 
order—is as inexorable with his “move on,” in the scantly-peopled 
country as on the “populous pavements,” and these wandering 
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tinkers are fast disappearing, and only the slouching, melancholy 
tramp remains. 

In the extreme north and west of Scotland, cave-dwellers are 
still to be found, and some years ago I visited one of their 
habitations near Wick. This cave was of enormous proportions, 
and had been scooped apparently by wind and weather, in the 
high cliffs fronting the bay, with its stormed-tossed waters and its 
biting nor’-easters. I imagined it would make a cold winter 
residence, but on going in, found that the outer air only penetrated 
a few yards, when it was blocked by the cave air, and that, in 
reality, the interior was both warm and comfortable. In high tides, 
however, the waves washed over the slippery rocky path that leads 
to the cave’s mouth, and on a dark stormy night three of the 
dwellers were caught by a wave and washed out to sea. A kind 
lady of Wick took one of the children, sent her to school, and 
trained her for domestic service. She was clever, and seemed to 
be happy. But, ah! those beguiling spring mornings that stir the 
blood in the veins like new wine! On such a dewy dawn she 
disappeared, and was never heard of more. 

Well, it takes all sorts to make a world, and doubtless the 
vagabond helps. Though School Boards and police are doing 
their best to improve him off the face of the earth, the type will 
always survive. The inclination is too deeply rooted in human 
nature, the inherited instinct is too strong. 

How many of the staid and virtuous are there who do not, at 
times, feel this overwhelming attraction, this mysterious prompting, 
and who, at the end, mayhap die dreaming—if not “babbling” 
like that notorious old vagabond Falstaff—“ of green fields ”? 

M. M. TURNBULL, 
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WEST PYRENEAN DOCTORS IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 


REAT is the verity contained in the doggerel, “ Who does 
generalise, he tells general lies.” Notwithstanding this 
ringing in our ears, we proceed to put together the dry bones of a 
typical medico of, say roughly, three good centuries ago, exercising 
his calling anywhere between Barége and the seaboard of the Bay of 
Biscay. 

Glancing first at the proverbs of the district, we find current in 
Béarn the popular advice, “Go to the baker and not to the apothe- 
cary,” which is, however, only the local variant for that of the man 
of the Cevennes, “ Better go to the mill than to the doctor’s house.” 
The shrewdness and love of his stomach, peculiar to the Béarnais, 
made him likewise observe, “Good living makes a man far fatter 
than does medicine.” At the same time, Madeleine Princess of 
Viane writes of Thomas de Gironne as “Our well-beloved doctor,” 
while Jean de Pilar de Begloe is to be noticed as one of the 
assembled Notables who accepted the New For of 1552. Shortly 
afterwards, too, the Mayor of Morlaas was a Doctor of Medicine and 
a large landowner, as well as Zersona grata to the then Duke de 
Gramont. To go still farther back, in 1374 the “pension” of Jean 
de Nadillis, “ médecin de Charles le Mauvais,” king of Navarre, was 
400 francs, besides a gift he got of roo more, although that of Pierre 
de Béarn, Cardinal of Sainte Marie, was only 375 francs. It would 
seem, then, that the highest classes respected the Medicine Man of 
the period more highly than did the ignorant and vulgar, and that, 
in consequence, the successful doctor was not, upon the whole, at 
that time inadequately remunerated, considering how little he knew 
and the small amount of good he did. 

As showing the early distinction between physicians and sur- 
geons, in the lists of the army of Gaston Phoebus, about 1337, we 
find frequent mention made both of barber-surgeons and also of 
doctors. For example, “‘ Gassiot de Samala, barber of Lescar,” and 
“ Pierre de Salefranque, Medge! de Morlaas,” are both named therein, 

1 The Béarnais equivalent for Médecis. 
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and in the list of houses in Béarn, also made by order of the same 
monarch, the house of Monsieur Arnaud, “ the physician,” and such- 
like references, are by no means uncommon. Moreover, the idea 
then current of the médecin is to be gathered from expressions such 
as “ The doctors who purge the stomach,” in the “ Nouvelle Pas- 
torale,” and “ Doctors abandoned her because she could not be 
cured,” in a Béarnais MSS. of the fifteenth century, given in the 
“Histoire Sainte.” The chemist was knownasthe apothecary. He 
held a decidedly inferior position, and sold drugs only under the 
direction of the doctor, and was recognised, as we shall see farther 
on, at least as early as the sixteenth century, as belonging to a 
distinct class. The first instance in which he appears to have had 
any particular privilege accorded to him was in the eighteenth 
century by the Cortes of Navarre, when during a period of ten years 
the sale of alcohol was rigorously prohibited except by apothecaries ; 
yet even then a physician’s prescription was necessary before it 
could be obtained. We may remark incidentally that this legislature 
proved a complete failure. On Moorish-Jewish-Spanish doctors 
various monographs have appeared, as also on Catalan ones and 
those of the Balearic Isles, which latter were especially famous. 
Probably, by reason of their lack of reputation, there is no Jocus 
classicus to which to go for any information about those of the 
Pyrenean districts in the Middle Ages, not even about the Cagot- 
doctors (#.e. descendants of lepers), several of whom flourished near 
Tardets at the period of which we are now writing. 

Fortunately, from the regulations binding upon the profession 
generally ‘“‘ Beyond the Pyrenean pines” in those far-off days, which 
are to be found in the New For of Béarn of 1552 (as in the older 
ones no such reference exists), and in the Fuero of Navarre, as well 
as from the contemporary documents to it bearing upon our subject 
that are so numerous and so well kept in the departmental archives, 
much more is to be gathered. And, in particular, that the doctor, 
the apothecary, the surgeon, and the barber, were, in effect, officers 
of State, appointed to attend the people of the country, though only 
after having taken most solemn oaths to treat those committed to 
their charge with ability and diligence. For this certain charges 
were fixed, but the individual, and not the State, paid the bill. The 
form of the oath taken by the doctor of the King of Navarre, as 
preserved in the archives of Pampeluna, is to the effect that he will 
faithfully fulfil his duties of fsiguia, and take every possible pre- 
caution to preserve and keep in health the person of the Sovereign, 
and not let slip his secrets. So faithfully was this oath kept and so 
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binding its effect, that Moors, Jews, and French were alike in turn 
chosen to the high office of Court-physician in Navarre. Nor must 
we, in this connection, omit to notice the stalwart character and 
heroic methods of the time. Rough were the days when Henri II. 
stood by his daughter Jeanne to make her sing, immediately before 
her confinement, the cantique of Notre Dame du Bout du Pont, 
that the child (Henri IV.) of whom she was about to be delivered 
might not be pleureur et rechigné ; that, in fact, the dvedis might, as 
she did, enfanter le lion. The Royal babe, immediately upon its 
arrival in this world—for it, indeed, of tears '—had its gums rubbed 
with wine and its lips with garlic, that if it did happen to grow up 
the result might be a lusty Béarnais. For the four hours which 
followed upon her delivery, no woman was permitted to sleep by the 
doctor attending her, and, very probably, not long before and also 
shortly after confinement she further underwent the operation of 
bleeding, which was then considered a panacea in most critical con- 
ditions of human life. Notwithstanding the mischief that the 
sixteenth-century medico must indubitably have worked in every 
family he entered, the doctor of Henri IV. was able to retire from 
practice in middle life with five or six thousand francs of Rente, 
while the Marquis d’O, when suffering from retention of urine, was 
found by the same monarch one day surrounded by no fewer than 
sixteen members of the faculty, all at one and the same time. We 
may then, perhaps, fairly infer that the medieval French doctor, 
due regard being had to the differences of environment, had a better 
time of it than his antitype of to-day, notwithstanding the limited 
qualifications and perpetual shortcomings of the former, both in 
knowledge and in treatment. But we shall see farther on that he 
had his troubles as well, as, for example, in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century in Paris, when he had to outdo, with all his limita- 
tions, no fewer than thirty-eight prosperous quacks, every one 2 
dangerous and unscrupulous opponent. But, anyhow, the honora- 
rium was high, the state he kept up ample, and the general repute 
in which our practitioner was held, notwithstanding the competition 
of priests, empirics, and herbalists, greater than it is to-day, except 
in the case of those who have advanced their steps to the highest 
rungs of the contemporary professional ladder. 

It is now, perhaps, time to inquire somewhat into the qualifica- 
tions and acquirements of the medizval practitioner. The course 
for the degree of Bachelor of Medicine was thirty-two months, and 


1 A stiff neck he had in September 1597 was treated by his three physicians as. 
tetanus !—Za Framboisizre, Op. Med. chap, des Lois, p. 250. 
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in this computation vacations were not reckoned. The examina- 
tion was almost a farce, as its results would seem to have 
depended more upon the dinners and presents offered to the 
examiners, than to the answers of the student. After gaining the 
preliminary degree, he had to attend a fully-qualified practitioner in 
the fulfilment of the duties of his profession for another twenty 
months, and then he wrote a thesis for the full degree of Doctor in 
Medicine. The subject of this was, both in the years 1576 and 
1577: “ Does the foetus more resemble the father or the mother?” 
And shortly afterwards: “ An formosz fecundiores?” “An quo salacior 
femina fecundior?” and “ Estne femina viro salacior ?” At the time of 
his presenting himself for the final degree, he had to make oath, as 
late as 1600, that he was unmarried. With the stock of knowledge 
acquired from the contemplation of subjects like those above given, 
as theses for the “ doctorat ” and after work at a hospital, such as the 
Hotel-Dieu of the period, he started to run his professional course. 
At this hospital the death rate then was 1 in 4} as against 1 in 25} 
patients at Edinburgh, and as late as 1772 Joseph II., when visiting 
Paris, expostulated with Louis XV. for allowing, as he had himself 
seen, three persons in one bed there—one dead, one dying, and one 
not improbably soon to die in consequence of such proximity. Who 
can wonder that the wag of the period broke out into witticisms such 
as the following : “ Medico summa impunitas hominem occidisse,” 
“ Aprés la mort le Médecin, Un vrai médecin d’eau douce,” “ Medicina 
ars suspicabilis,” and the like, or that Moliére and Cervantes devoted 
the attention that they did to exposing the shallowness of the con- 
temporary man of so-called medical science? The advice of 
Arnauld de Villeneuve in the fourteenth century to his pupils was, 
among other like things, ‘My seventh proposition is of general 
application. Assuming that you are unable to make out what is the 
matter with your patient, tell him boldly that he has an obstruction 
of the liver. If he says that the pain is in his head or elsewhere, 
tell him with assurance that such pain does proceed from the 
liver. And be sure to make use of the term ‘obstruction,’ as it is 
one that patients do not understand, and it is of much importance 
that they should by no means understand.” 

As a further instance of the effect of the ignorance of the con- 
temporary doctor, a child born fourteen months after the death of 
the father was declared legitimate, on the authority of Bayle, a 
famous doctor of Toulouse, who testified to the case of a woman in 
1653 having been with child for thirty-five months, and another for 
wenty-eight months Wonderful, indeed, were the ways of the 
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medico in those days, especially in the south; and, indeed, in the 
Spain of to-day, the doctor, and attendant doctor (Sevior practicante) 
who carries out his directions, are still quite medizeval in habits and 
character, and very old-fashioned in dress and manners. 

To return, however, to his forerunner, about whose pecuniary 
position the following distich must be taken with many a grain of 


salt : 
Dat Galenus opes, dat Justinianus honores, 
Pauper Aristoteles cogitur ire pedes. 


None the less do we find it quoted by De Maria, the great com- 
mentator on the New For of Béarn, in his remarks upon the rubric 
relating to doctors and apothecaries. In truth, in the south-west 
of France, not even much money fell to the lot of the medical 
profession in the olden days, and few, until the time of the two 
brothers De Bordeu (circa 1740), and Labarraque the chemist (still 
later), made any great name or even acquired much fortune, as far as 
we have been able to ascertain. The study requisite for real success 
in this arduous profession was so exacting, even in those far-off days, 
that the clever youth of southern France and northern Spain 
preferred other and easier callings. 

Nevertheless, the duties imposed by the Fors of Béarn and 
Navarre as well as the somewhat subsequent Regulations, made early 
in theseventeenth century, relating to Doctors, Empirics, Apothecaries, 
and Barbers are all worth more than a passing note, inasmuch as they 
well illustrate the place then held by the profession in isolated states 
like these, and the relations existing between patient and medical 
attendant at a period about the culture of which most of us have 
no clearly defined ideas, or, in fact, anything more than a general 
knowledge. In Béarn, the legislature was shrewd enough to enact 
that no one whatever his degree at any university such as Paris 
or Toulouse, could practise until he had been examined before the 
judges of the town in which he proposed toset up. ‘This regulation, 
no doubt, was taken from the Theodosian code, but it is curious that 
it is subsequent to those in the Fors and, therefore, apparently an 
afterthought. Shortly after its introduction, three apothecaries 
presented themselves for examination at Pau, when each one wanted 
to be examined first. The magistrates regulated the order of exami- 
nation by lot, and that of reception and consequent right to open 
shop by the result of the examination, a decision that led to an 
appeal to Parliament, which, however, in the result upheld the view 
of the Pau magistrates. 

In the hierarchy of medicine the doctor came first, as he with 
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a. surgeon “not suspect” had to regulate the doings of surgeons, 
and also to inspect the quality of drugs sold, as well as to tax the 
apothecaries’ bills. He was obliged to make oath, both in Béarn 
and Navarre, that he would well and truly prescribe and see to the 
proper making-up of his prescriptions. He had at first to go round 
with the magistrates three times a year to inspect the drugs in the 
apothecaries’ shops, and when found bad to see them destroyed; but 
later on, as this duty appears to have been considered invidious, a 
state official was appointed ad hoc. Two offences against the medical 
code were heinous—empiricism and having any interest in an 
apothecary’s shop. A priest was tried for the former offence, 
because he attended to a broken leg in which gangrene subsequently 
set up, and although he alleged that a doctor was the cause, he had 
to pay damages. The real penalty was exile for the first and a 
whipping for a second instance of empiricism, while that for the other 
breach of etiquette was loss of the drugs and banishment from the 
country. 

The offences of apothecaries were numerous, and the punishment 
in some cases a whipping. The worst was the improper sale of 
poisons—that is to say, except when not duly prescribed by a known 
physician of reputation ; and even then not to put down in a register 
the name of the doctor and person to whom such prescription 
containing poison was delivered, was punishable likewise. The sale 
of poison for drugging fish was prohibited, and also that of inferior 
drugs by any apothecary. To prescribe himself (unless a doctor 
could not be found) was an offence punishable by a whipping, and 
all preparations sold by him had to be made up in the presence of 
the doctor or of another apothecary. A barber-surgeon might 
only prescribe for exterior applications “ according to surgery,” but we 
are not told what was the penalty in sucha case. Upon the question 
of remuneration it is hard to speak with precision, as the relative 
value of money then and now is so very difficult to fix, and the sol 
Morlaas was worth three times the sol Tournois. Anyhow, the 
doctor got the statutory fee of 9 sols Morlaas and his expenses a day 
when he had to leave his town, and 1 sol 8 deniers for each visit in 
town, and 4 deniers in addition if he inspected a patient’s urine. 
Also 1 sol 8 deniers for a prescription. In Navarre the fee was half 
a franc a visit in town, and 3 francs a day out. Every member of the 
profession was a privileged creditor when death ensued, as such 
bills as theirs formed part of the funeral expenses, and even the 
sacred dot of a wife could be depleted to pay them to an extent 
not exceeding a fixed amount. As may of course be suspected, 
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professional etiquette was the chief stimulus to keep down quackery, 
and we see the commentators complaining that such excellent 
regulations as those in the Fors were not adequately enforced by 
the police. We find, for example, at the very commencement of the 
seventeenth century, the Parliament of Bordeaux punishing with a 
mere fineaman who had asked for poison from an apothecary, yet who, 
having been given sugar-candy in its place, which, however, he duly 
administered, was only thus prevented from consummating his offence. 
Nevertheless, a few years before, the Parliament of Paris had caused 
a priest to be burnt for having poisoned the chalice at the Mass of 
Christmas Eve, while that of Navarre somewhat later hung a servant- 
boy for putting poison in his master’s food, although in neither of 
these cases did death actually ensue. But, whether or not the pro- 
visions of the Fors were carried out, we find no instances recorded 
of serious offences committed by members of the medical profession, 
even in those remote times. 

And now to try to draw a picture of the medizval doctor. He 
was a man who, until 1600, had to swear, on applying for his final 
degree, that he was unmarried. His education, if lengthy, was most 
imperfect. His training entirely depended upon the practitioner to 
whom he attached himself when a bachelor, and from whom, if a 
clever doctor, he could of course learn much. His enemies were first, 
perhaps, students who tried to get patients ; then quacks of all kinds, 
especially herbalists, who by the Council of Avignon had been for- 
bidden to practise or prescribe (A.D. 1337); lastly women, as mid- 
wives and general prescribers of simples. Priests had been stopped 
from competing in surgery, both by the Lateran Council and also by 
the statutes of various Orders, such as those of the Dominicans, while 
Jews were theoretically tabooed by the Council of Beziers. But, never- 
theless, faith-healing went on then as now, while most maladies were 
known by the names of saints. Thus the medieval doctor, not- 
withstanding the respect in which he was held and the severe manner 
in which he comported himself, had by no means the monopoly of 
attending patients. Sorcerers, too, encroached upon his preserves, 
especially in Béarn and Labourt, but these competitors in popular 
estimation were rivals of the ecclesiastical dignitaries as well, and so 
often underwent condign punishment such as burning, doing penance, 
and such-like barbarities, at the hands of the tribunals of the day. As 
an instance, in 1592, near Pau, three sorcerers were hung, strangled, 
and burnt, and this in a country the criminal law of which was then 
exceptionally mild. Naturally, too, the doctor had a valuable ally at 
this period in that outbreak of public feeling which made various 
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districts in the following year get authorisation from the States of 
Navarre to make a joint arrangement for the prosecution of sorcerers, 
“attendu que la dangerouse et perniciouse vermine deus crimes se 
pullule.” These countries were, and still are, especially superstitious, 
for to this day a wise-woman lives at Gazinet, near Bordeaux, who is 
visited by people of all classes, coming even from distant places like 
Biarritz. Midwives, again, were dangerous competitors. In Paris 
especially, where these persons were registered, much business was 
taken away by them from the doctors, upon the ground or pretended 
ground of decency, but really by reason of mere keenness of com. 
petition. That this is so, is shown by the grave opposition offered 
to the registration of Louise Bourgeois as a sage-femme merely 
because she was the wife of a doctor, and therefore the other ladies 
objected to receive her as an associate. 

Concerning surgeons in especial, we have only space for a few 
curious facts. Castration, as is well known, was the commonest of 
operations, and among its virtues was supposed to be the immunity 
against leprosy thereby effected! Lithotomy, too, was generally 
practised, and not seldom with success. Indeed, it is matter for 
wonder how, with their imperfect instruments and utter ignorance of 
antiseptic treatment, the number of recoveries that undoubtedly did 
occur were anyhow brought about. In Béarn, as elsewhere, no 
doubt, a serious operation was then understood by the patient as 
involving a grave risk of life. It is not often, however, that we find 
the wily surgeon acting as did Pierre du Poey, physician and surgeon 
of Angouléme in the year 1541, when domiciled at Oloron in Béarn, 
when he induced Sansolet d’Oloron, before operating upon him for a 
certain affection, to execute a formal legal document of a remarkable 
kind. In this deed Sansolet undertook for his whole family that 
they should not sue Surgeon Du Poey for damages in the event of 
death ensuing from the said operation, while for himself he thereby 
further undertook in such event to “ grant his pardon to his operator.” 
In those days the “charlatan et pseudo-médecin empirique” was 
the great enemy of the surgeon as of the physician, and many are the 
treatises written against them, of which one of the most famous is 
that of Thomas Sonnet, Sieur de Courval, published in the year 1610. 

From an inspection of the marriage contracts and wills of 
various village surgeons in the early part of the seventeenth century 
in Béarn, it would seem that they belonged to the peasant-pro- 
prietor class, and differed but little in habits of life from their 
patients, who were, as a rule, neighbours and friends, and with 
whom they intermarried, and among whom they lived and died as 
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one of themselves. The physicians were often men of better birth, 
younger sons of richer families, as can readily be seen from a transac- 
tion such as the following, which took place in the year 1670. Then 
Abraham Dufour, docteur en médecine, sold his late brother’s seat 
in the Parliament at Pau for 36,000 francs to one Pierre de Landinat, 
an avocat, who no doubt hoped to make a better matter of 
business of it than could a man of science like a doctor. Fur- 
thermore, in the sixteenth century, the barons of Béarn, who were 
often very shrewd men, do not seem to have had any high opinion 
touching the acumen of their medical attendants, if we may judge 
from the following direction in the will of Arnaud de Gerderest, 
who died in 1560. It was to the effect that he was not to be 
buried until twelve hours had elapsed after his death, in order 
that he might not be buried alive, while, in the meantime, the 
body had to be watched by four faithful persons who were to be 
well fed during the performance of this duty. 

For the rest, though far from claiming for the Pyrenean doctor 
of two or three hundred years ago the monopoly of ignorance, he 
was yet almost entirely without science or education, and by no 
means of the calibre of many of his fellows in Paris, Lyons, or 
even the south-east, of which Montpelier was so soon to be a 
shining light and centre of culture (like the Edinburgh of our own 
wilds), which was soon to lighten so brightly the surrounding 
darkness. But, comparing him with his antitypes, even in the 
North of England, at the beginning of the present century, it is a 
grave question whether there is much to choose between them. A 
noteworthy hedge practitioner of Cumberland who, when asked 
how he was treating a dying patient, observed with gravity as well as 
decision : “I have given her a ‘binder,’ and I am going to give her 
a ‘loosener,’ and if that won’t do, she een must die,” could not 
have been so very far in intellectual advance of his Béarnais con- 
fyere who would bleed anybody for anything, or castrate off-hand 
a favourite patient as a prophylactic against incurring possible 
future disease. Indeed, how the population was maintained under 
the circumstances would make by no means an uninteresting study. 
And yet he lived and moved and had his being respected by the 
gentry, and suspected only by those who knew him intimately 
in his daily life, in whose eyes, perhaps, familiarity had rightly 
bred contempt. Probably, even with these he held his own upon 
the whole, and was wont merely to chuckle at the ribald witti- 
cisms of the time that were directed against his obdurate though 
much-offending head. 
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Sir Richard Burton once, when graphically telling the story of 
one of his most remarkable adventures, concluded it in the pre- 
sence of a famous physician with the remark: “But I killed the 
lot of them, and so it ended all right!” The physician (the late 
Dr. Bird), observed reprovingly: “And how did you feel, Sir 
Richard, after killing all these poor persons?” The rejoinder 
came at once: “ Oh, pretty well, doctor ; but then, you must know. 
How do you feel when the same thing happens to your patients ?” 
The patients of Béarn and Navarre no doubt died—many in baby- 
hood, many in early youth, and yet others beside—at an earlier 
period of manhood than they would have done had they been 
allowed to go their own way towards old age. When the doctor 
interfered, his interference was too often most unintentionally 
malign. Perhaps it was hardly his fault. He, like the poor 
musician in the bar-saloons of the Far West, whom customers 
were begged in the legend on his piano not to shoot, “ because 
he was only doing his best,” was, as we have good reason for 
supposing, like this same musician, only doing the same thing. 
Both alike with one accord, then, should be held to be unassail- 
able on personal grounds. Yet, nevertheless, how he maintained 
the aurea mediocritas of his social position, and in favourable 
instances even made money under the conditions in which he 
lived and the rough persons he attended, the more we think of 
him the harder it is to conjecture. He had not the chances of 
the contemporary lawyer, or even of the ecclesiastic. Yet he was 
then, as he is now, the eligible parti of the dourgeoise with a 
little money, and even with his difficulties he managed to live a 
fairly comfortable life, and to hand on to his son a house, though 
usually only after his wife’s death, and to leave something with 
which to marry his daughters, of whom, in the case of the surgeon 
in a village near Pau, from whose will at the end of the seventeenth 
century we quote, “there were five unmarried at his death.” As 
this testator does not say how much he leaves, or what they are to 
have on marriage, we can only judge from what is disclosed by the 
marriage-contract of a similar practitioner in 1675, when the lady of 
his choice appears to have brought the young surgeon just starting 
in village practice 112 écus, to say nothing of the bed and exten- 
sive wardrobe, all set out in full detail, provided for the young 
couple by her parents. 

Simple and unadventurous, then, was the life of the medico of 
the olden time in the Western Pyrenees, of whatever exact degree 
he might chance to be. Nor were compensatory advantages by any 
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means lacking. Usually for him “ Paternum splendebat mensa tenui 
salinum.” His vineyard gave him fair wine, his peach-trees good 
fruit, his dasse-cour plentiful eggs and poultry, and his patients 
almost money enough to satisfy his modest wants, week in, week out. 
Thus he lived out his little day, a family man and near his native 
place, one of a community of neighbours, favourably recognised by 
the State, and also by those among whom he lived and moved and 
had his being. Upon the whole he fared as well as those who 
had embraced other callings, 


Insanientis dum sapientize 
Consultus erravit. 





Touching such an one, let us then say in no unkindly tone, 
“‘Requiescat in pace.” And if too often his works did not follow 
but precede him to that bourne from which no traveller returns, “ Le 
vieux médecin des Pyrénées,” on his own arrival there got all 
the more ample a reception. For long was wont to be the list 
of patients, kinsfolk, and acquaintance that he had in all good- 
fellowship expedited in their common race to the self-same goal, 
ever he and they alike “‘Supremum carpere iter comites parati.” 





A. R. WHITEWAY. 
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“T“HE Renaissance was a widening of the medizval conception of 
religion, of morals, and of life. It was a loosening of old 
bonds and an enlargement of the horizon. It was scarcely worse 
than the Middle Ages, but it was looser and more licentious. It com- 
prised no social or moral elevation which was higher than that of 
the long ages which had preceded it; but its view of life was less 
gloomy. The literature of classical antiquity was rediscovered. It 
was recognised that life may be pleasant if led under little moral 
restraint ; and there was a hearty recognition of the joie de vivre. Of 
course, this re-birth of old learning, this wider and wilder recognition 
of the joys and excitements possible to sensual life, found full and 
free expression in literature ; and, if it be not the greatest, one of 
the quaintest and most characteristic works of the epoch is 
that “‘Cortegiano” which we are now about to consider. In the 
divided, constantly warring Italy of the time, many Courts of Princes 
and of nobles, of rulers and of tyrants, arose and flourished—or fell— 
in a land of such conflicting interests, and of such political immor- 
ality. Then all were for a party, and none was for the State, there 
being, indeed, nothing like a State visible in divided and subdivided 
Italy. The patriotic Italian had no national unity to hope for, had 
no political ideal within the range of his practical vision. The 
different powers had no national objects, and the sé#/etfo was almost 
more potent than the sceptre. The greatest enemy of Italian unity, and 
of Italy herself, was the Papacy, which, both in its actions and its 
aims, fomented all that was selfish in politics and dissolute in life. 
When the sun is totally eclipsed, the stars are visible even at 
midday ; and when there was no central point of unity discernible 
in Italy, the many minor States, Principalities, and Powers were 


1 The Book of The Courtier, or The Courtyer, from the Italian of Count 
Baldassare Castiglione. Divided into foure bookes; very necessary and profitable 
for yonge Gentilmen and Gentilwomen abiding in Court, Palaice or Place. Done 
into}. Englyshe by Sir Thomas -Hoby, anno 1561. With an introduction by 
Walter Raleigh. London: Published by David Nutt, in the Strand, 1900, 
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distinctly and very brightly visible to the naked eye. Then, when a 
young nobleman, or gentleman, he being not the son of a Pope or 
Cardinal, sought an opening for a career of ambition in diplomacy, 
or in war, he was driven to seek service as a courtier at one of the 
many Duchies or States in the distracted land ; and it is to Count 
Baldassare Castiglione himself, as courtier at Urbino, that we owe 
this memorable attempt to depict the ideal courtier of the land and 
time. There was then no public, no political, and very little social 
life outside the Court of the potentate; and Castiglione well knew 
the best of such Courts, and discerned the ideal qualities which 
would render the adventurous young noble an honourable and 
perfect courtier. Castiglione was born December 6, 1478, at 
Casatico, in Mantua. His father was a captain under the Marquis 
of Mantua, and his mother was Luigia, of the house of Gonzaga. 
He was thus of gentle birth and of liberal upbringing. He, however, 
transferred his services from his natural lord, Francesco Gonzaga, 
Marquis of Mantua, to Guidobaldo, Duke of Urbino ; and this change 
in his career seems to have been actuated by his high reverence and 
respect for the Duke and Duchess of Urbino. The transfer of 
his services was effected in 1504, and in 1508 Duke Guidobaldo 
died. Castiglione held, no doubt genuinely, that Urbino  sur- 
passed all the other Courts of the time in Italy. Duke 
Federigo (1444-1482) was the first of the ducal line of Urbino 
who founded the fortunes and created the reputation of his Duchy. 
He built the great palace, and commenced the priceless library. He 
was a patron of letters and of arts. He inaugurated what our Dr. 
Johnson would have enjoyed—the “sweet conversation that is 
occasioned of an amiable and loving company”; and he attracted to 
Urbino many witty and distinguished men. The Duchess who 
presided over the learned and gallant society of her Court in the 
time of Castiglione was Elizabeth Gonzaga. Her Grace was, in 
the truest and best sense of the word, a wirago—learned, elegant, 
accomplished. She bore herself with the sweet stateliness of lofty 
rank, with the courteous dignity of a noble woman. She loved 
music, dancing, all righteous pleasure; and she presided worthily 
over her little parliament of wit and love. She inspired reverence 
and lovein all her courtiers. She restrained their debates (of which 
more hereafter) within the limits of becoming mirth, and within the 
confines of gentle modesty. She is a most graceful figure and pre- 
siding deity in the evening discussions held in her castle; and 
Castiglione always regarded her, and invariably speaks of her, with 
most chivalrous affection and reverence. Her virtue was above 
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suspicion and beyond scandal. The finest courtier could not have 
desired a more noble or more delightful mistress. She was the 
friend of the two Este Princesses, Isabella d’Este, of Mantua, and 
Beatrice d’Este, of Milan. It is always a joy to meet our Duchess in 
the disputations to which we are about gladly to listen. She was 
practically a young and handsome widow ; owing to the ill-health of 
her husband, Guidobaldo, a man so unfortunate in all his undertakings 
that everything, with him, “came alwayes to ill success.” 

Not very long after his marriage this unlucky Guidobaldo “fell 
sicke of the gout,” a complaint which the leechcraft of his day does 
not seem to have been able to treat, since we are told that the 
Duke’s attack “ encreasinge upon him wyth most bitter paynes, in a 
short time so nummed hym of all his members that he coulde 
neyther stande on foote or move hymselfe. . . . The Duke used con- 
tinuallye, by reason of his infirmytye to soone after supper go to his 
reste ; every man ordinarilye at that houre drewe where the Dutchesse 
was, the Lady Elizabeth Gonzaga.” Always with her was the 
brilliant, witty Lady Emilia Pia, who assisted Her Grace to preside 
over the conferences held in “the Palaice, the fayrest that was to be 
founde in all Italy.” In the list of dvamatis persone in nearly all 
plays, including those of Shakespeare, the male characters largely 
outnumber the female ones ; and it is observable that, in the conver- 
sation parliaments of the fair Duchess of Urbino, the number of 
cavaliers very greatly exceeds the number of ladies present. 

The invalid Duke having retired, there “‘ was to be hearde pleas- 
aunte communication and merye conceytes . . . so that thys 
house truelye myght well be called the very mansion place of Myrth 
and Joye.” Verily it is a pleasant picture that Castiglione, through 
the faithful Hoby, paints for us of these aristocratic and learned 
after-supper assemblies. The Stammgaste were, the Lord Octavian 
Fregoso, Sir Fridericke (his brother), the Lord Julian de Medicis, M. 
Pietro Bembo, the Lord Czesar Gonzaga, Count Lewis of Canossa, the 
Lord Gaspar Pallavicin, the Lord Lodovicus Pius, M. Mirello of Ortona, 
Peter of Naples, M. Robert of Bari, and “ infynite other most woorthye 
Knightes and Gentylmen.” There were some guests that were but 
occasionally present, and these were M. Bernard Ribiena, Unico 
Aretino, Johncristopher Romano, Peter Mount, Therpander, M. 
Nicolas Phrisio ; and visitors were sometimes to be found as “ poetes, 
musitiens and al kinde of men of skyll.” 

Such were the characters that played parts in Castiglione’s 
pleasantly conceited comedy of theories, of courtesies, of manners 
At these meetings “everye man conceyved in his mind an high 
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contentacyon everye time wee came into the dutchesse sight. And 
it appeared that this was a chaine that kept all lincked together in 
love, in such wise that there was never agrement of wyll or hearty 
love greater betwene brethren, than was there betweene us all. The 
lyke was betweene the women, with whom we had such free and 
honest conversation, that everye man myght commune, syt, daly, 
and laugh with whom he lusted. But such was the respect which 
we bore to the Dutchesse wyll, that the selfe same libertye was a 
very great bridle.” The respect for and good opinion of good 
women which Castiglione so frequently expresses is in striking con- 
trast with the contempt for women which is so generally shown by 
the Renaissance novelists—as Boccaccio, Straparola, Ser Giovanni, 
Bandello, Morone, Cinthio, Franco Sacchetti. Castiglione seems to 
have soon won the favour and good opinion of his Duke and 
Duchess. He was entrusted with several important missions, and 
even, as a special ambassador, visited England in 1506. In London 
he received from our Henry VII., for his master, the Order of the 
Garter. The martial Pope, Julius II., once visited Urbino, and 
was delighted with its joyous and cultured Court; but it was 
not always easy to retain Papal favour, and we find Urbino taken 
possession of by Papal troops. Castiglione was appointed ambassador 
to Rome and to Spain, from Federigo, Duke of Mantua, son of his 
early master, to whose service he was transferred in the dark hour of 
Urbino’s disgrace. In Rome he was painted by Raphael, and one por- 
trait is in the Louvre. Castiglione, by the way, maintains that Leo X. 
was poisoned. When the Bourbon, in 1527, sacked Rome, Castiglione’s 
diplomacy was discredited and he wasruined. He died in Toledo, 
1529, and his body was brought to Italy, and was buried in the Church 
of the Madonna delle grazie, in Mantua. Over his remains a red 
marble monument, the work of Giulio Romano, was erected, and this 
monument bore an inscription written by Pietro Bembo; but the 
Emperor Charles V. paid him a yet nobler tribute than is expressed 
in the frigid lines of Bembo. The Emperor, who had duped but 
respected Castiglione, said of him: “I tell you one of the finest 
gentlemen in the world is dead.” 

Castiglione married Ippolita, daughter of Count Guido Torello 
di Monte Miarugolo, and he was left a widower, with three children, 
in the year 1520, in which year Raphael died. After the death of 
Leo X., Clement VII. had been attracted to Castiglione by his 
frankness and honesty—“two qualities which exercise a singular 
fascination over men incapable of either.” In the day of his success- 
ful diplomacy in Rome, Castiglione received, as his reward from the 
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Duke, the fortress of Nuvillaria, and Leo X. made him Count of that 
place. Guidobaldo of Urbino was succeeded as Duke by Francesco 
Maria della Rovere, who was his nephew and adopted son. Fran- 
cesco, after the rout of the Papal troops by the French, when France, 
in 1511, seized Bologna, was deprived by the Pope and accused of 
treason by the Cardinal Alidosio. Francesco thereupon killed the 
Cardinal with his own hand ; and Castiglione negotiated success- 
fully the Duke’s pardon and reinstatement by the Pope. To no 
man were the crimes of the Papacy, and of the Renaissance, better 
known than they were to Count Baldassare; but, in his great work, 
he never paints the shadow side of the villainous time. It is true 
that his special theme could be treated without much reference to 
the black qualities of the period, but it yet seems a little strange 
that he should have painted so much in sunshine. There was 
then so much that was evil that a contemporary may have had his 
senses blunted by witnessing such constant immorality. Renan says : 

Pinstinct de Tart, porté aux plus grandes délicatesses, mais sans 
Vhonnéteté, fit de [Italie de la Renaissance, un coupe-gorge,un mauvais 
dieu.” Castiglione gives no evidence of having known the mauvais 
lieu. 

Looking back over the dark backward and abysm of time, we 
may hope to have gained some glimpse into the times in which he 
lived, and some slight insight into the character and position of the 
accomplished son of Christofero Castiglione, sometime captain of the 
troops in the service of the Marquis of Mantua. We have also seen 
somewhat of the cavaliers and ladies by whom Castiglione’s Court 
life in Urbino was happily surrounded. Milton says: “I call there- 
from a complete and generous education, that which fits a man to 
perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all the offices, both 
public and private, of peace and war ;” and Spenser dwells upon the 
importance of the means to be used “to fashion a gentleman, or 
noble person, in virtuous and gentle discipline” ; and our Count 
seems to have indulged the same ideals, and to have essayed to 
hold a mirror up to the “scholar gentleman ”—to the perfect courtier 
serving a worthy Prince or a noble lady. The sources of his inspira- 
tion are clear to us; and his great work, “The Book of the 
Courtier,” was finished in 1516, and was published, in Venice, in 
1528. Before having recourse to the security of print, Castiglione 
had sent written copies of his book to Bembo, to Sadoleto, and to 
that most noble lady, Vittoria Colonna. Her ladyship was so 
delighted with the “Cortegiano” that she circulated transcriptions, 


sometimes imperfect, of the book among her friends ; and, as we 
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learn from the Count himself (see his sarcastic letter, dated from 
Burgos “the xxi Septembre, 1527,” to the Marchioness of Pescara), 
her illicit method of circulating his comedy induced him to hasten 
publication. The success and the circulation of his “ Mirror of 
Knighthood ” were, from the first, extremely great ; and it became 
necessary to translate the chivalrous essay for the country of Sidney 
and of Raleigh ; for the country which, under Elizabeth, also had a 
Court and very noble courtiers. 

The translator was happily found in Thomas (afterwards Sir Thomas) 
Hoby, of England. He was the son of William Hoby, of Leo- 
minster, and of Katherine Torden, and was born in 1530. His 
mother was the second wife of William Hoby, who had a son of 
the primo letto, Sir Philip Hoby, who was twenty-five years older 
than his half-brother Thomas. William Hoby must have been a 
country gentleman of means and of position; and, in 1545, his 
son Thomas was entered of St. John’s College, Cambridge, a distin- 
guished college of which Roger Ascham was Orator. Hoby’s 
career at Cambridge would seem to have been somewhat shortened 
in consequence of his ardent desire to travel and to study in foreign 
countries, chiefly in Italy. In that country, he says, “I applied 
myself as well to obtaine the Italiane tunge as to have a further 
entrance in the Latin”; and he presumably also studied Greek. 
Young Englishmen of family and prospects went then to Italy in 
order to study the two great languages of antiquity, and Thomas 
met many of his countrymen, including Sir Thomas Wyatt, on his 
travels. He saw Venice in her glory; a city then presenting a 
“carnival of the senses,” and “ tempestuous with passion and with 
crime.” Roger Ascham records: “I saw in nine days, in [that] one 
city, more liberty to sin than ever I heard tell of in our noble city 
of London in nine year.” 

Hoby passed three and a half years in foreign travel. He saw 
much and learned much, and must have then become acquainted with 
Castiglione’s epoch-making “‘Cortegiano.” On Christmas Day, 1550, 
our young traveller was introduced to the Court of Edward VI. 
Thomas Hoby went abroad in the train of the Marquis of North- 
ampton, in order to arrange a marriage between Edward VI. and 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the King of France. After the execu- 
tion of the Duke of Somerset, Philip Hoby went to Flanders on 
some State errand, but Thomas, who was suffering from ague, 
remained at home. In 1552 he went to Paris, and there he began 
his translation of the “Cortegiano.” Thomas joined his brother in 
Brussels, and there they heard of the death of Edward VI. Then 
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ensued burning Mary’s day of fire, of stake, and of faggot, and the two 
Hobys took refuge, in 1554, in Padua, to avoid the slow agony of 
martyrdom—Hooper was three-quarters of an hour in the torture of 
burning. It was during this period that the translation of Castig- 
lione was completed ; but the publication of it was delayed while 
Mary reigned, as it would not then have been safe to publish a 
work which attacked or depicted Romish priestcraft. Philip Hoby 
died 1558, and the “‘ Courtyer” of Thomas Hoby was published in 
1561. He had avoided mangling or expurgating his faithful and 
notable translation—the one that we are now considering. In June, 
1558, Thomas Hoby married Elizabeth, third daughter of Sir 
Anthony Cooke. Her eldest sister, Mildred, married Sir William 
Cecil, and the second daughter, Anne, married Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
and became the mother of Francis Bacon. After the death of Sir 
Thomas Hoby his widow espoused Lord John Russell. 

During the full, fell fury of the Marian persecution Philip and 
Thomas Hoby lived, retired, on their estates at Evesham and 
Bisham ; and they escaped that flaming death, or imprisonment and 
deprivation, which befel many of their friends. 

Thomas Hoby was knighted at Greenwich in March 1566, and 
he succeeded Sir Thomas Smith as English ambassador in Paris. 
From Paris he communicated to Cecil his views on French and 
foreign politics. He died July 13, 1566, and the Queen wrote a letter 
of condolence to Lady Hoby. Sir Thomas could scarcely foresee 
that the translation which he printed at the “Signe of the Hedg- 
hogge” in 1561 would be reproduced in London in 1900. Hoby 
passed away out of this life two years after Shakespeare was born 
into it. It is, of course, possible that Shakespeare may have seen 
the “ Courtyer,” but there is no clear evidence to show that he ever 
did so. The success of the “‘Cortegiano ” was, from the beginning, 
very great ; and time has proved that success to be enduring. The 
edition which has just appeared has the great advantage of a most 
scholarly and able introduction by Walter Raleigh, Professor of 
English at University College, Liverpool; and all students of 
Castiglione, and of the Renaissance, are deeply indebted to Professor 
Raleigh for his masterly literary criticism of the work and of 
surrounding literature. Hoby, no doubt, knew Italian well, and 
yet he was not quite a master of the “tunge.” Professor Raleigh 
points out instances in which he has failed to produce the exact 
meaning of his author ; but, they say, best men are moulded out of 
faults ; and, allowing for some few misrenderings, the translation of 
Sir Thomas Hoby is so excellent, is so nervous, quaint, picturesque, 
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and sympathetic, that we may well accept it as /He translation of 
Castiglione’s great and pregnant book. We need no other. Many 
of our readers may, as we have done, read through the book in the 
original Italian; but even such readers will admit that Hoby’s 
version reads, not like a translation, but seems to be an original 
work, with all the marks of Elizabethan or Jacobean style, set in the 
delightful half-phonetic spelling of his straightforward day. Of 
course, we know the facts, but yet it is hard to conceive that 
Fitzgerald’s rendering of old Omdr Khdyydm is other than an 
original poem, such are the convincing qualities of supreme and 
sympathetic translation. There have been other works on essentially 
the same theme as that of the “‘ Cortegiano,” but they all pale before 
the effort of Castiglione. Jupiter is a planet ; Mercury is a planet ; 
but how enormous is the difference between them in magnitude and 
in importance ! 

The three great houses of Ferrara, of Mantua, of Urbino, were 
rivals in their love for and patronage of literature and art, and 
of men eminent in such studies and pursuits. The house of Este, 
that of the Gonzaghi, that of the Montefeltri, were perhaps the most 
distinguished furtherers of literature and art in the Italy of the 
Renaissance. They were a triumvirate of competing patrons; but 
Castiglione gives the palm to the Montefeltri. Francesco Gonzaga, 
Marquis of Mantua, married Isabella, of the house of Este, daughter 
of Ercole I., and she was the sister of that accomplished and graceful 
lady, Beatrice d’Este, who married Lodovico Sforza, Duke of Milan ; 
an unfaithful husband and a ceaseless intriguer, whose wiles and 
guile and over-cunning as a politician led him ultimately to a 
miserable end, in 1508, in a subterranean dungeon, cut out of the 
solid rock beneath the grim castle of Loches. Lodovico had the 
Pope, Alexander VI., and Louis XII. of France, as dangerous and 
deadly enemies. The daughter of the Pope, Lucrezia Borgia, had 
been the wife of a Sforza, and the good Pope hated the house 
of Este. 

Elizabetta, sister of Francesco Gonzaga, married the gouty 
Guidobaldo, Duke of Urbino; and Francesco succeeded his father 
Federigo, in 1484, as Duke of Mantua. Giovanna, sister of Guido- 
baldo, married, 1475, Giovanni della Rovere, nephew of Sixtus IV., 
and brother of Giuliano della Rovere, afterwards Julius II. Her son, 
Francesco Maria, succeeded his uncle, Guidobaldo, at Urbino. We 
have, it is to be hoped, by this time attained to some little knowledge 
of that Court of Urbino in which Castiglione lays the scene of the 
charming debates which were mainly directed to determine the qualities 
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which should distinguish the ideal courtier of the land and time. 
We must imagine ourselves, after supper, in the stately room of 
Duchess Elizabetta, the Duke having retired to rest, and may see 
her surrounded by the gallants, poets, ladies, who, under the presi- 
dency of Her Grace, and of her deputy, the Lady Emilia Pia, are to 
dance, to sing, to indulge in graceful gallantry and courtesy ; and to 
dispute upon such questions as may seem worth their consideration 
or provocative of their delight. The curtain rises, and the comedy 
commences. 

Castiglione is dramatic ; that is, each one of his speakers is an 
individually drawn character, and speaks in accordance with the 
author’s conception of his idiosyncrasy. For instance, there is one 
young gentleman who is frivolous, but has no wit. A butterfly 
without wings is a helpless object. Our author is sometimes 
a little tedious, and makes use of many words ; but it must be 
remembered that, in his day, writers and readers—very unlike writers 
and readers of our day—had a terrible amount of leisure, and were 
never hurried or impatient. It is observable that there were then 
strong misogynists, and such men were allowed, even in the presence 
of the Duchess, to speak with perfect liberty and licence. Thus, in 
this first conclave, Unico Aretino is suffered to declare that there 
exists such a being as an “ ungrate woman, who, with the eies of an 
angel, and hearte of a serpent, never agreeth her tunge with her 
minde.” After some discourse about women and about love Sir 
Frederick Fregoso proposes that they should debate about good 
“‘courtyers,” and the “ perfeccion of courtyership ” ; and this proposal 
is agreed to, the Duchess and Lady Emilia being “ well pleased” with 
the suggested theme. There is much to be said about “of what 
sort he ought to be that deserveth to be called so perfect a courtyer 
that there be no wante in him”; and Lewis, Count of Canossa, pro- 
ceeds to define the qualities necessary for this ideal being. He 
should be “a gentleman borne, and of a good house.” “ Both in 
armes, and in all other vertuous actes, the most famous men are 
gentlemen.” And so, “in sportynge, in laughing, and in jestynge,” 
the witty debate proceeds. Count Lewis maintains that the “ prin- 
cipall and true profession of a Courtyer ought to be in feates of 
armes, the which, above all, I will have him to practise lively.” 
M. Bernard Bibiena thinks that “oure Courtyer oughte of nature to 
have a faire comelynesse of fisnamye and person.” He should be 
neither “of the least, nor of the greatest sise” ; and should have 
“understandyng in all exercises of the bodie that belonge to a man 
of war.” It is sagaciously observed that, in duelling, it is a “very 
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sure thing to be skilfull.” In a duel the Courtyer must be “utterlye 
resolved with himselfe, and alwaies showe a readinesse and a stomake.” 
He is to be “handsome, and very valiante, courteous, and modest ” ; 
and further, “I will have oure Courtyer a perfecte horseman for everye 
saddle.” He must be expert in all physical exercises. ‘‘ Whoso 
hath grace is gracious.” The debate begins to wander and they talk 
of Petrarca and Boccaccio, and then learnedly of Virgil, Homer, 
Horace; and of “speach,” and literature, ancient and modern. 
Then the Lady Emilia says, laughing, “uppon my displeasure, I 
forbid anye of you to talke anye more in this matter, for I will have 
you to breake it of untill an other night.” They do not, however, 
obey her immediately ; and the Count asks, among other things— 
‘** Have ye not hadde an eye otherwhyle, when eyther in the stretes 
goynge to churche, or in anye other place, or in sportyng, or by anye 
other chaunce it happeneth that a woman lyfteth up her clothes so 
high, that she sheweth her foote, and sometime a little of her pretye 
legge unwittinglye ? And seemeth shee not to you to have a verye 
good grace, yf ye beholde her then with a certayn womanlye dis- 
position, cleanly and precise, with her shooes of vellute, and her hose 
sittynge cleane to her legge? Truely it delighteth me much.” The 
Count herein proves himself a nice observer of fashions, of manners, 
and of ladies’ coquettish charms; nor is he reproved for his joy in 
studying women’s artful ways. 

But such passages of pleasantry are but interludes which relieve 
the strain of the main argument. Among the members of our gay 
and gallant society, ‘“‘ there was then to be hearde pleasaunte com- 
munication and merye conceytes, and in everye manne’s countenaunce 
aman might perceyve paynted a lovynge jocundnesse . . . what 
maner or thynge the sweete conversaytion is that is occasioned of an 
amyable and lovynge companie, as it was once there”—in fair old 
Urbino. But Castiglione closes his séance with a curtain. ‘“ There 
was hurd a great scraping of feete in the floore with a charme of 
loude speakynge, and upon that everye man tourninge him selfe 
about, saw at the chambre doore appeare a light of torches, and by 
and by after entred in the Lorde Generall with a great and noble 
traine, who was then retourned from accompaninge the Pope a peece of 
the way.” ‘The great man who disturbed them was Francesco Maria 
della Rovere; and the discussion about the Courtyer, and about so 
many other learned and pleasant things, was postponed to another 
night. “The Dutches arrose upon her feete, and so everye man, 
taking his leave reverentlye of her, departed to his reste.” And here 
endeth our brief 7éswmé and analysis of the “ Firste Booke.” 
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By the time that we have reached the “Second Booke” we have 
learned to love Hoby for himself and for his Tudor prose. We 
regard him less and less as a mere translator of Castiglione, but as 
in a measure the author of the “Courtyer” ; and we have become 
steeped in the ideas and in the manners of a cultured Court of the 
Renaissance. 

We have found that the perfect Courtyer should be proficient in 
“musicke, drawyng, and peinetyng” ; and we listen gladly to Sir 
Fridericke when he enlarges upon the many accomplishments and 
fine qualities which go to make up the character of an admirable 
and ideal courtier of Princes. One thing seems clear : all the good 
points required by the courtier would be almost more necessary to 
the Prince. Sir Fridericke, however, maintains one gross heresy. 
He says : “it may be understoode that, where the Courtyer is at a 
skirmishe, or assault, or battaile upon the land, or in such other 
places of enterprise, he ought to worke the matter wisely in 
seperating himself from the multitude, and undertake his notable 
and bould feates which he hath to do with as little company as he 
can, and in the sighte of noble men that be of most estimacion in 
the campe, and especially in the presence and (if it were possible) 
beefore the very eyes of his King, or greate personage he is in service 
withal. . . . And I remember I have knowen of them in my time 
that for all they wer of promesse, yet in this point they have shewed 
themselves but gross-headed, and put their life in as great hasard 
to go take a flock of shiepe, as in being the foremost to scale the 
walles of a batred towne, the which our Courtyer wil not doe if he 
beare in minde the cause that bryngeth him to the warre, which 
ought to be onely his estimation.” Here we find a direct incentive 
to “show off,” and to merely selfish vanity. The ideal Courtyer is 
not to run any risk unless, by so doing, he can obtain “ profitt” and 
advantage to himself, rather than to the cause. 

According to this estimate, our Sidney and Raleigh would have 
been. very imperfect and “ gross-headed” Courtyers, as witness their 
conduct in Holland or in Ireland. They never thought of them- 
selves, or of their “estimation,” when danger had to be risked in 
the discharge of a soldier’s duty. They were not vain, or cunning 
politic. Castiglione’s teaching, even in the highest flights of his 
ideal, has in it a taint of the Renaissance, and he proves himself a 
countryman of Macchiavelli. His ideal is terribly debased by 
selfishness and worldly policy—by bare and rotten policy. The chief 
aim of his “Courtyer” remains mainly selfish, worldly advantage. 
The man who shall stand upon the North Pole must, whichever way 
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he gazes, look towards the south ; and the Renaissance teacher can 
not divert his vision from interest and from policy. These attrac- 
tions surround him everywhere, and lower his panache. Syr 
Fridericke has a good word for old men, even as lovers. ‘Of all 
the other ages, man’s state is most temperate which hath nowe done 
with the curst prankes of youth, and not yet growen to auncienty.” 
He gives some honest counsel to his courtier : ‘‘ Very sildome or 
(in maner) never shall he crave anie thinge of his Lorde for him- 
selfe, lest the lorde having respect to denie it him for himselfe, 
should happen to graunte it him with dyspleasure, which is farre 
worse.” Even here the good advice is tainted with a touch of policy. 
“‘OQure Courtier shall use no fonde sausinesse.” To this injunction no 
exception can be taken. 

Our Courtyer should “esteame favour and promotion, but, for 
all that, not to love it so much that a man should thinke he could 
not live without it.” In connexion with the loyalty and devotion 
of a Courtyer to his Lorde, one very puzzling question arises—which 
must have been of immense and serious importance in a land 
and time in which a noble might have been Courtyer to Cesar 
Borgia. 

“‘T woulde have you to clere me of one doubt that I have in my 
head,” quoth the Lord Lodovicus Pius, “namely, whether a gentle- 
man be bounde or no, while he is in his Prinsis service, to obey him 
in all thinges which he shal commaunde, though they were dishonest 
and shamefull matters.” 

“In dishoneste matters we are not bounde to obey any body,” 
answered Sir Fridericke. ‘And what (reply’d the Lord Lodovicus 
Pius) if I be in service with a Prince who handleth me well, and 
hopeth that I will do anythinge for him that may be done, and he 
happened to commaunde me to kyll a man, or any other like matter, 
ought I to refuse to do it?” 

Syr Fridericke is evidently perplexed. He answers, in the first 
instance, with hesitation, that “it is lawfull fora man some tyme, 
in his Lorde’s service, to kyll not one manne alone, but tenne 
thowsande ”—and he adds, later, that “it is a daungerous matter to 
swarve from the commaundementes of a man’s superiors, trusting 
more in his owne judgement than in theirs, whom of reason he ought 
to obey.” Even the good Syr Fridericke cannot leave policy out of 
sight, and refusal to obey evil princes might, at times, be very 
highly impolitic. 

The end of the debate on this delicate point is a conclusion in 
which but little is concluded. Syr Fridericke, in answer to the 
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Lord Julian, expresses a preference for a “blacke colour,” as 
having a “better grace in garmentes than any other”; and in this 
opinion he leans rather to the “Spanyshe attier,” than to the 
“ Frenche facion.” 

True to the fashion and vanity of his day, Castiglione dearly loves 
to show his learning, and his proficiency in ancient literature ; and 
he is prolific in his references to the writers of antiquity. He also 
displays an intimate and loving acquaintance with Boccaccio. 

This long “‘ Seconde Booke” is very full of interruptions and ques- 
tions ; but, amid some banter and persiflage, the members of the 
conclave are generally ‘‘ comely in jestes and merrye pleasauntnesse.” 
Manners were comparatively loose then, and certain matters are 
very frankly discussed before the ladies which would not be alluded 
to in their presence in this, our day. In connexion with “ Meerie 
Pranckes” (practical jokes) many incidents are narrated which we 
must needs pass over in silence. The dialogue is mainly sprightly 
and courteous. The Lord General was present at this lengthy second 
debate, but he did not interfere much. The “Public Orator” is 
frequently changed at these meetings, and to Syr Fridericke succeeds, 
on this occasion, Signor Bernardo da Bibiena, who directed the 
studies of Leo X., and was afterwards raised to the rank of Cardinal. 
Bernardo is less sententious and more terse than was his rather 
diffuse predecessor, and the discussion wanders into an estimate of 
women, and a criticism upon their pretty, playful (or even dangerous 
and noxious) ways. 

It is decided that a Courtyer may play, moderately, at dice and 
cards, though “chestes ” is thought to occupy too much time and 
labour. He should have so much understanding that “ every possible 
thinge may be easye to him, and all men wonder at him, and he at 
no manne.” He may praise other men’s good deeds, “thoughe he 
perceyve himselfe excellent and far above others, yet showe that he 
esteameth not hymselfe for such a one.” Surely this were the policy 
of vanity. 

The two women-haters are the Lord Gaspar and the Lord 
Octavian Fregoso. We can fancy the Lord Gaspar, with sneering 
eyes and a certain heat of angry sarcasm. He probably knew the 
women of his day well, and held those who affected to praise 
them before the Dutchesse as hypocrites and time-servers. At 
times, when he was railing bitterly against women, we may imagine 
a good deal of clear expression and meaning in the eyes of Her Grace 
and of the Lady Emilia. Sometimes his attacks upon women were, 
no doubt, warranted ; but, at other times, they have no more point 
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than has a round cannon-ball. We may, however, hesitate to give 
currency to many of his splenetic libels. The Lord Julian pleases 
the ladies by defending women, and is nominated to open the 
debate at the next séance. 

Among the merry jests related by M. Bernard, he tells of a man 
who asked “ how it happeneth, where prayer is made in the churche 
upon goodfridaye, not only for Christyans, but also for Paganes and 
for Jewes, there was no mention made of the Cardinalles, as there 
was of Bishops and other prelates.” The asker received for answer, 
“that the Cardinalls were conteined in the Collet, Oremus pro here- 
ticis et schismaticis.” Of a very bad man who was about to leave 
Rome, Don Giovanni di Cordona said, “‘ Thys felowe is yll advysed, 
for he is so wicked that in abidinge in Rome it maye be his chaunce 
to be made a Cardinall.” Two Cardinals reproached Raphael (the 
“‘ peincter”) for having painted St. Peter and St. Paul too red in the 
face. To them Raphael replied: “ My lordes, wonder you not at 
it, for I have made them so for the nones, bicause it is to be thought 
that St. Peter and St. Paul are even as red in heaven as you see 
them here, for verie shame that there churche is governed by such 
men as you be.” Syr Fridericke speaks of “some Frier Preacher of 
them that rebuke women in love with lay men, that their part may be 
the more.” Lord Julian tells of priests that “beeguile the simple , 
but, for all that, abstaine not from falsifynge willes, sowinge mortall 
hatred between man and wief, and otherwile poison ; using sorcery, 
inchauntementes, and al kinde of ribaldrie ; and afterwards alleage a 
certain authoritie of their owne heade that saith, Si on caste, tamen 
caute.... Thus with a veile of holinesse, and this mischievous devise, 
manie times they tourne all their thoughtes to defile the chaste 
minde of some woman, often times to sowe variance betweene 
brethren, to govern states, to set up the one and plucke downe the 
other, to chop off heades, to imprison and banish men. Other past 
shame delight to seeme delicate and smothe, with their crowne 
minionlye shaven, well clad, and in their gate lift up their garment to 
show their hose sit cleane, and the handsomnesse of their person in 
makyng courteisie . . . mischievous and wicked men, cleane voyde 
not onlye of all religion but of all good maner. And when their 
naughtye lief is laide to them they make a jeste at it, and give him 
a mocke that telleth them of it, and count their vises a prayse. 
Base and lewd priests, the bad and wicked of whom I (Lord Julian) 
have not yet spoken the thousandeth part of that I know.” 

It is very noteworthy how all the fine intellects, the poets, his- 
torians, writers, of the Renaissance, themselves all Catholics, agree in 
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their indignation against the Church of their day. We see how 
Castiglione and his cavalier friends esteemed it. Without citing the 
great Boccaccio, Bandello, and the novelists who were the abstract 
and brief chroniclers of their time, we may content ourselves with a 
few pregnant examples of the literary indignation and disgust of 
which we are speaking. Take a quotation from Roscoe: “The hardy 
genius of Dante shrank not, however, from the dangerous task, and, 
after having met with Pope Anastasius in the depths of Hell, it is 
no wonder that he (Dante) represents the Church as sunk under 
the weight of her crimes, and polluted with mire and filth.” The 
milder spirit of Petrarca appears upon this subject to be roused to 
a yet higher spirit of indignation. In one of his sonnets he assimi- 
lates the Papal Court to Babylon, and declares that he has “ quitted 
it forever as a place equally deprived of virtue and of shame, the 
residence of misery, and the mother of error; and in another, he 
seems to have exhausted on this theme every epithet of reproach 
and abhorrence which his native language could afford.” We may 
also quote two short passages translated by Dr. Garnett, from 
Guicciardini, who says: “I desire to see three things before my 
death—but I doubt I may live long enough without seeing any of 
them—a well ordered republican mode of life in our own city, the 
deliverance of Italy from all barbarians, and the world freed from 
the tyranny of these execrable priests.” He further says: ‘No one 
can have a stronger detestation than mine for the avarice, ambition, 
and sloth of the priesthood. Nevertheless, the position I have 
always held with several Pontiffs has compelled me to love them for 
mine own advantage ; and but for this consideration I should have 
loved Martin Luther as myself, not for the purpose of freeing myself 
from the laws introduced by the Christian religion, as it is generally 
interpreted and understood, but in order to see this herd of wretches 
reduced to their proper condition, namely, that of their being left 
either without vices or without authority.” The men that we have 
quoted had daily experience of the evils that they so strongly 
denounce, and their consentience is rendered more powerful from 
the fact they were mostly friends of religion, and opposed the 
Church with all the force of their readiness to reverence Christianity. 
It had become very late at this second sitting, and the Dutchesse 
defers the debate until to-morrow, intimating that the courteous 
graceful Lord Julian will then be expected to “ facion a gentilwoman 
of the Palaice, who shall resemble the Courtyer in all perfections.” 
“ And, when she had so said, they arrose all upon their feete, and 
takynge their leave reverentlye of the Dutchesse, everye man 
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withdrue him to his lodging.” Many of them would reside in the 
Palace. 

The “ Thirde Booke,” like the first and second books, is dedicated 
unto “ Maister Alphonsus Ariosto.” We find ourselves again in the 
apartment of the Duchess ; and we are once more surrounded by the 
pleasant cavaliers and gracious ladies that we have learned to know 
so well, and to like so cordially. Castiglione commences his 
“ travayle” by maintaining that the “Court of Urbin hath bine much 
more excellent and better fournished with notable men than we 
are able to expresse in writinge.” The Dutchesse begins the con- 
ference by calling upon that fine gentleman, the Lord Julian, to “ set 
furthe ” his Gentilwoman. 

When a writer wishes to praise his Courtyer or his Gentilwoman, 
it is open to him to attribute to his personages all the heaped-up, 
abstract good qualities that he conveniently can conceive, and 
Castiglione does not neglect this method of proceeding, though he 
is, perhaps, impelled to exaggerate the excellence of his ideal 
creations because such persons were, in hard reality, often so foul. 
He draws persons as they should have been, rather than as they 
were ; and he may often awaken irritation and opposition on the 
part of those cynical hearers who were well acquainted with the 
actual fact. It is impossible now to determine whether our good 
Castiglione had any practical effect upon the life and conversation of 
the Courtyers and Gentilwomen who actually lived, and moved, and 
had their being in Urbin, or in the other Italian Courts of his country 
and his age. 

The Lord Julian pays an exquisite compliment to his noble 
Dutchesse : “ A great deale lesse peine it were for me to facion a ladye 
that should deserve to be Queene of the world, then a perfect gentil- 
woman of the Court, for of herr I wote not where to sett any 
pattern, but fora Queene I should not need to seeke farr, and sufficent 
it were for me onlye to imagin the heavenly condicions of a lady 
whom I know.” ‘The Duchess knew well which lady the lord meant. 
The speaker thinks that the Gentilwoman should be very different 
from the model Courtyer ; and makes the admission that “ there is a 
great lacke in the woman that wanteth beawtie.” It is certain 
that the gentlewoman that the gallant Lord Julian depicts would be 
a charming, almost perfect woman: but, during his definition, the 
Lord Gaspar was preparing to “uttre his yll stomake againste 
women.” It is the low man thinks the woman low; and the some- 
what slanderous Lord Gaspar could scarcely understand or tolerate 
the Lord Julian, or any other gentleman, who might have a genuine 
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reverence for good women. The fibre of Lord Gaspar was so much 
coarser that he would only know of women—and there were 
many wantons in his day—who did dishonour to their sex. The 
miscreant goes so far as to assert that “nature, bicause she is alwaies 
set and bent to make thinges most perfect, if she coulde, woulde 
continuallye bring furth men, and when a woman is borne, it is a 
slacknesse or default of nature.” 

“Even so may a woman be saide to be a creature brought 
furthe at a chaunce and by happe . . . to esteame them above 
what they are is, me thinketh, a plaine errour.” 

The audacious libeller enlarges upon his malicious attacks upon 
women, and accuses the Lord Julian of giving them “ false prayses.” 
The argument is entertaining, but lengthy ; and we can only touch 
upon the broadest points of difference between the disputants. The 
Lord Julian is learned, and has his knowledge ready at hand ; and he 
quotes many instances of the nobleness and virtue of women, citing, 
amongst others, the case of Camma. ‘The world hath no profitt by 
women,” urges Lord Gaspar, “ but for gettinge of children.” The 
dispute is carried on with great freedom of speech, and with broad- 
ness of illustration, till the Duchess said: “Speake of somewhat 
els, and no more ado in this matter.” She also admits that the Lord 
Julian has drawn his gentlewoman of the Palace as equal to his 
Courtyer. Lady Emilia observes: “‘ Whoso entendeth to be beloved, 
ought to love, and to be lovely.” The whole debate is most character- 
istic and charming, and we listen with pleasure to the ideas which 
occupied the minds, and delighted the fancies, of persons who lived 
so long ago, and in that old world so far away. 

Castiglione shows, in describing this séance, that he is a dramatic 
artist in narrative fiction. 

Imaginary conversations, when well done, are full of interest and 
delight, and our Castiglione has but few superiors in the art. 

At times, we almost seem to hear the voices of some of the 
speakers—especially of the Lord Julian and the Lord Gaspar ; and 
although portraiture is not at hand to assist our vision, we may yet 
image to ourselves a most distinguished, striking, and picturesque 
group of Renaissance nobles, poets, courtiers—and ladies. It were 
to consider too curiously to try to define the limit of time which 
stretches between the third and the fourth books; between the one 
debate and the other. In such matters, dates are of very little 
consequence. As is usual in connexion with pictures of assemblages 
of human beings, Time brings in Death, and we learn from our 
Castiglione how many of our debating friends have passed away. 
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Many of the men ceased to live, some are very highly promoted, and 
removed from Urbin, but still the subjects which have been disputed 
continue in all their vitality; and the creator of the ideal 
Courtyer has yet more to say ; and we are still ready to listen with 
charmed and untiring attention. 

“ Cruell death,” says Count Baldassare, “gripeth me in my 
minde,” when he thinks how the shadow feared of man “ hath bereaved 
our house of three most rare gentilmen when in their prosperous age 
and forwardnesse of honour they most flourished.” These three are : 
the Lord Gaspar Pallavicin, the Lord Cesar Gonzaga, and M. Robert 
of Bari; the latter “‘moste rare in the bewtie of fisamye.” Then 
there are the removals and promotions, “for trulye there never 
issued out of the horse of Troy so manie great men and capitaines 
as there have come out of this house (the Palace of Urbino) for 
virtue verie singular and in great estimation with al men.” “ For, as 
you knowe, Syr Fridericke Fregoso was made Archebishope of 
Salerno ; Count Lewis, Bishoppe of Baious; the Lord Octavian 
Fregoso, Duke of Genua ; M. Bernardo Bibiena, Cardinall of Santa 
Maria in Portico; M. Pietro Bembo, Secreturye to Pope Leo ; the 
Lord Julian was exalted to the Dukedome of Nemours and to the 
great astate he is presentlye in. The Lord Francesco Maria della 
Rovere, Generall of Roome, he was also made Duke of Urbin: 
although a much more prayse may be given to the house where he 
was brought up.” Castiglione then praises, very highly, the Lady 
Eleonor Gonzaga, “the newe Dutchesse ” ; and he expresses hearty 
good wishes for the future prosperity of rare and dear Urbino. In 
the sitting described in the “ Fourth Booke” Lord Octavian begins to 
speak on the subject of the “Gentilwoman of the Palaice.” He 
alludes to Princes, full of “liberal” feeling, who think it “the true 
happynesse to do what a man lusteth,” and he deplores the fact that 
“‘ nowadayes Princis are so corrupt through yl usages, ignorance, and 
false selfe seakinge ” : but the real and eloquent orator of the “ Fourth 
Booke” is Pietro Bembo, who probably owed that position to his 
authorship of “ Gli Asolani,” which was dedicated to Lucrezia Borgia, 
of whom Bembo was the admirer and the friend. That long tress 
of dead gold hair, still to be seen in Milan, was given by the infamous 
Pope’s infamous daughter to the learned and courtly Bembo. 

There is much talk about Princes—talk more interesting in that 
day than in this; but our attention is enchained when Bembo 
proceeds to deal with a “ waightie matter,” and to try to show “ what 
love is.” Such a question, debated in the Renaissance, and in such 
a meeting, has abstract value, and the charm of old-world thought 
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and feeling. We listen to the voice of Bembo speaking the thoughts 
of Castiglione. At some passages we feel how little human opinion 
has changed between the then and now: at other times we realise 
how wide the gulf is which separates the ideas of the Renaissance 
from the thoughts of the Victorian age. The Renaissance, in Italy, 
was not moral enough to be truly manly. 

It may be interesting to cite some few of the more pregnant and 
characteristic sayings of Bembo. “In old time,” he says, “ Love is 
nothinge elles but a certaine covetinge to enjoy beawtie ;” but he 
adds, ‘‘ who so thynketh in possessynge the bodie to enjoy beawtie, 
he is farr deceived, and is moved to it, not wyth true knowleage by 
the choise of reason, but wyth false opinyon by the longinge of sense ; 
whereupon the pleasure that foloweth it is also false and of 
necessytye full of erroures.” ‘The cause therefore of this wretched- 
nesse in men’s mindes is principally sense . . . which can not of 
herself understand plainly at the first the truth of spiritual behould- 
inge.” ‘Yt is therefore not out of reason to say that olde men may 
also love without sclaunder and more happily than yonge men.” 
“ Wherupon doeth verie sildome an ill soule dwell in a beawtifull 
bodye.” This last sentence suggests Shakespeare’s 

There’s nothing ill can dwell in such a temple: 

If the ill spirit have so fair a house 

Good things will strive to dwell with it, 
and is the only distinct point of resemblance between the “ Courtyer” 
and our great dramatist. ‘Then must the Courtier determine to shunn 
thoroughlye all filthiness of commune love, and so entre into the 
holye way of love with the guide of reason, and first consider that the 
bodie, where that beawtye shyneth, is not the fountaine frome 
whens beawtie springeth, but rather bicause beawtie is bodilesse, and 
an heavenlie shyning beame. She loseth much of her honoure when 
she is coopled with that vile subject and full of corruption, bicause 
the lesse she is partner thereof, the more perfect she is, and cleane 
sundred frome it is most perfect. . . . Let him laye aside the blinde 
judgemente of thé sense.” ‘ Reasonable love is more happye then 
sensuell.” ‘ Refourme the falsehood of the senses.” During the long 
dissertation, or exhortation, of Bembo, M. Morello frequently 
interrupts the orator with simpler and more common-sense reason- 
ings ; but when Bembo concluded, he having spoken with “ such 
vehemencye that a man woulde have thought him (as it were) 
ravished and beeside hymselfe he stood still without once moving, 
houldynge his eyes towarde heaven as astonied, when the Lady Emilia, 
whiche together with the rest gave most diligent care to his talke, 
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tooke him by the plaite of hys garment and pluckinge hym a little, 
said: Take heed, M. Peter, that these thoughtes make not your 
Soule also to forsake the bodye.” ‘Madam, answered M. Peter, it 
shoulde not be the first miracle that love hathe wrought in me.” 

Bembo was, at the time at which he delivered his oration, thirty- 
six years of age. Castiglione had a predecessor in expounding the 
Platonic philosophy of love in the chief of the Platonists, Marsilio 
Ficino. Spenser must have been acquainted with Bembo’s rhapsody. 
The popular theory of Platonic love includes the idea of total 
abstinence : a doctrine far removed from the idea of chaste and noble 
love. The Platonists of the Renaissance, disgusted probably by the 
general laxity of manners in their day, adopted overstrained theories 
of love which were exaggerated, affected, and untrue. They over- 
looked the divine purpose in the creation of male and female ; they 
apparently despised the great law of the difference of the sexes ; and 
this while the imperious domination of sex was leading men into 
such depravity of sexual immorality. Their theories, like those of 
the later Shakers, would have led to a stoppage of the race of man in 
a world which must be peopled. They disregarded divine injunction, 
or irresistible impulse, and they recked not of imperious human 
needs and desires. Platonic love is unnatural ; but a pure and chaste 
love remains the very highest ideal of humanity. Such love elevates 
the higher aspirations of mind and soul above all merely sensual 
desires. 

When the Renaissance Platonists did inculcate virtue, they 
sought to make it superhuman and unnatural. They wished to 
make virtue exist in an air of such tenuity that it could not breathe 
there. It was to be exalted to an altitude of such superhuman 
atmosphere that, in that rarefied air, it could not live. Facts, and 
facts very near them, practically dragged down their fine-spun 
theories to the very baseness of uncontrolled earthly debauchery ; 
nor were our Platonists the men who could teach chastity or control 
wantonness. Their good idea was made a bad one, owing to their 
assumed contempt for the facts of human life. They could preach 
total abstinence from the lusts of the flesh, but they could not teach 
moderation or enforce chastity or modesty. Meanwhile the Courtyer 
and the Gentilwoman of the Palaice, were not neglected. Castig- 
lione concludes with a “ breef rehearsall of the Chiefe Conditions and 
Qualities in a perfect Courtyer”; and this “ Rehearsall,” brief as it 
may be, occupies six pages of the new edition of Hoby’s charming 
translation. 

It is noteworthy that the last sitting of the Parliament in the 
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‘“‘ Fourth and last Booke ” does not close before morning has arrived. 
Hoby thus quaintly renders this closing effect: ‘“‘ How can it be to- 
night ?” quoth the Dutchesse. 

The Lord Cesar answered : “ Bicause it is daye alreadye, and 
showed her the light that beegane to entre in at the cliftes of the 
windowes. Then every man arrose upon his feete, with much 
wonder, bicause they had not thought that the reasonings had lasted 
longer than the accustomed wont, savinge onelye that they were 
beegun much later, and with their pleasantnesse had deceived so the 
Lordes’ mindes that they wist not of the going awaye of the houres. 
And not one of them felt any heavinesse of slepe in his eyes, the 
which often happeneth when a man is upp after his accustomed 
houre to go to bed. When the windows then were opened on the 
side of the Palaice that hath his prospect toward the high top of 
Mount Catri, they saw alredie risen in the East a faire morninge like 
unto the coulour of roses, and all starres voided, savinge onelye the 
sweete Governesse of the heaven, Venus, which keepeth the boundes 
of the nyght and the daye, from whiche appeered to blowe a sweete 
blast that, filling the aer with a bytinge cold, begane to quicken the 
tunable notes of the prety birdes emong the hushing woodes of the 
hilles at hande. Wherupon they all, takinge their leave with reverence 
of the Dutchesse, departed toward their lodginges, without torche, 
the light of the day sufficing.” This is a delicious description of 
this fair closing scene, and we, the readers of the work, feel as little 
weariness of the debate as did the well-contented lords who went 
to rest by daylight and at dawn. 

And so the curtain falls upon the arguments, the wisdom, and 
the wit of that gay and gallant assemblage of fair women and of brave 
men, of distinguished cavaliers and of lovely ladies. As we lay down 
the book, the voices seem to cease ; the figures that we have been 
trying to imagine fade into memory and mist. The actors in 
Prospero’s insubstantial pageant were all spirits, and melted into air ; 
but they live yet in the noble verse of our Shakespeare. The actors in 
the comedy of the “‘ Courtyer ” were more real and more human than 
the characters which appeared in the vision of the ‘“‘ Tempest” ; and 
the Renaissance heroes and heroines live yet in the vivid and 
picturesque record of Castiglione, Englished by Hoby. It might 
seem that the preaching of the Renaissance Platonists was based 
upon what Othello calls “ exsufflicate and blown surmise”; but yet 
the facts of the time present them with a plea for pleading as they 
did in favour of “spiritual love.” The Courts of Italy swarmed with 
bastards. When Lucrezia Borgia—herself illegitimate—reached 
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Ferrara, as its Duchess, she was received by four noble bastard 
ladies—by another Lucrezia, a natural daughter of Duke Ercole, 
married to Annibale Bentivoglio ; and by three illegitimate children 
of Sigismund d’Este, Lucrezia, Countess of Carrura, the fair Diana, 
Countess Uguzoni, and Bianca Sanseverino. 

The long Arctic winter—a sleep of death in frozen nature—is 
passed in ceaseless darkness ; but the short Arctic summer is a 
blaze of light and sunshine which knows no night ; and the Renais- 
sance presents, at one and the same time, the cruel darkness and 
the brilliant light. The finer and more delicate natures, the 
idealists, sadly conscious of the widely-spreading obscurity, 
endeavour to depict only the comparatively little light; and are 
driven into exaggeration on the one hand, and to determined 
oblivion on the other. Hence Castiglione’s somewhat affected 
attempt to paint the merits of a few Courtyers and of a small 
minority of lovers. In Italy, Spain, France, the Renaissance was a 
thing quite different from the Renaissance in England. The Latin 
races pushed new-found liberty to licence, and the characteristics of 
nationality were intensified by the quality of their Church. Charles 
Kingsley, speaking of the “glorious wars” of great Elizabeth, 
alludes to “that type of English virtue, at once manful and godly, 
practical and enthusiastic,” which distinguished the cavaliers and the 
knightly seamen in England in the day of the Reformation. 
Chivalry in Italy at the same date did not rise to a very heroic 
pitch ; and the Lord Gaspar’s trenchant pictures of the women of 
his land and day proved the ironical indignation with which he 
regarded the women of fact. The true ideal, as Goethe tells us, 
is always based upon the real, and Castiglione had not much of 
reality upon which to base his ideals. It is only a general state 
of lax morality which could inspire his conception of the 
“ Cortegiano.” 

The Renaissance in Italy produced, however, a vast output of 
memorable literature, the greater part of which is characterised by 
the prevailing debasement of Church and Court, of politics and of 
Princes. “Il Cortegiano” is not, perhaps, the greatest work of its 
time, but, if we read it aright, no book is more quaint, delightful, 
or typical than that which still virtually exists in the “Cortegiano ” 
of Castiglione or “Courtyer” of our own Hoby. 


H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 
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DRIFT. 


“« | T all happened just exactly as I tell you—you don’t happen to 

have any ’baccy with you ?—just exactly as I tell you. What 
sort of a man he was I can’t say, nor whether he was a German or 
an Englishman, or possibly a Dutchman, for he couldn’t speak; at 
least, as far as I know.” 

As usual, there were several men in the room that opened on to 
the passage, but as soon as Ole Yvensen commenced his yarn all the 
talking round him ceased, and one fellow wriggled along the bench 
to ask: “ What’s all that about, Ole?” 

“You might have heard it before now,” replied Ole, “and then 
you’d have known it by this time. But you don’t happen to have 
any ’baccy with you?” 

Yes, that he had, and so Ole filled his pipe and began again at 
the beginning. 

“It was about that drowned man I was speaking. You see, it was 
many years ago—a good thirty or more—and at that time there was 
cod in these waters. Nowadays one may lie to and run out one, 
two, or three fathoms of line and bring up nothing more than half a 
score of haddock or so, but, as I say, at that time there was cod to 
be had. Well, it so happened that I was out in the boat with Jens 
Split and Hans ‘ Heavystern,’ as we called him—the same who was 
afterwards drowned in America. Jens and I stood aft and hauled in 
the tackle whilst Hans sat for’ard and rowed. We had already got 
several score on board when suddenly the line became quite taut. 

“ «Now then, pull away !’ I cried. 

“¢Tt’s heavy enough,’ said Jens. ‘What can it possibly be ?’ 

. “Just you pull away,’ said I, ‘and then you'll soon find out.’ 

“ He went on hauling whilst I made all ready in the boat, for I 
certainly thought that it must be a gigantic cod. 

“* A thing like that !’ exclaimed Jens suddenly. 

“T turned my head and looked at the surface of the water ; first 
there appeared a bent arm and a hand, then a chest and part of a 
chin with a beard on it. But chest and chin sank again, for a hook 
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had caught in the trousers further down, and so the toes of a pair of 
boots came up right against the side of the boat. 

““¢What has become of him now?’ cried Jens, who had slackened 
the line. I told him to haul in again, very carefully this time. 

“¢ Let him go!’ roared out Hans. 

«Shall we let him go again?’ asked Jens, with the line in his 
hand. 

“T looked over the side atthe man. I looked into the boat ; then 
I said: ‘ He’s just as much a human being as the rest of us.’ 

“Well, we pulled him alongside, got hold of him, and lifted him 
over the gunwale. A terrible lot of water ran out of him, and he 
was, of course, rather awkward to handle; as limp in the back as a 
dead fish, in fact. Still, we managed to prop him up in the boat with 
his back against the prow and his face towards us, and there he 
sat. 

“The sun was getting low and shone right into his eyes, and all 
the time that we were pulling up the line, and maybe taking a cod 
or two off the hooks, we kept turning our heads to look at that man, 
sitting up there with his face towardsus. Hans, who was still for’ard 
rowing, seemed to get an odd sort of itching at the back of his neck. 
He kept fidgeting, and was for ever glancing over his shoulder. 

‘What are you looking at, Hans?’ I asked him. 

‘“‘ He did not reply, but began to whistle. 

“ *No whistling in the boat !’ I cried. 

“A little later Jens said, ‘It seems to me that he is glaring 
at us !’ 

“«¢ Rubbish!’ said I. ‘ How can a dead man stare?’ 

“Some time after, Jens repeated the same thing, and Hans grew 
restless again. 

“ Just as we had hauled in the end of the line Hans let go the 
oars, stooped down to pick up a large starfish that was lying at the 
bottom of the boat, and, turning round, dashed it across the dead 
man’s forehead, so that it covered half his face. 

“¢ Vou shouldn’t have done that, Hans,’ I told him. 

“Very possibly,’ he replied, ‘ but neither should you have taken 
him into the boat. Every time I have looked at him over my 
shoulder he has been glowering at me, and that’s not pleasant, 
especially if you have to turn your back !’ 

* At sunset we put into port again. There were a good many 
people on the beach, who hailed us with ‘What fellow is that you 
have got on board ?’ 

“ Not a word did we answer till we had beached the boat. We 
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jumped out to haul her up, and some came and laid hold too, for 
you know how everyone likes to help where there is no proper 
landing-place. Then, when we had got her keel on the sand, I said 
to those standing round, ‘ Now you can come and see for yourselves 
who our mate is !’ 

“ All came to examine him, and old Niels Skaffer inquired, 
* Has he a watch on him, or anything of that sort?’ 

“‘* Why, that we never even thought of!’ I exclaimed, and was 
just unbuttoning his clothes to make sure, when the pilot-master 
warned me to leave him alone; first of all the police ought to be 
informed, and, at any rate, a message should be sent to the 
Controller of the Customs. 

“**T thought that this sort of thing was free of duty,’ said Hans, 
and shook the drowned man a little. 

“Those round us laughed, and as one is always bolder when 
there are others to laugh with one, Hans began to play all kinds of 
monkey tricks with the corpse. 

***T fancy you'll repent this,’ I remarked, and Hans stopped. 

** Well, the Customs officer arrived, smoking like a horse, with 
his tunic fastened awry across his stomach from pure haste. He 
was always uncommonly busy when anything occurred, for there was 
seldom aught for him to poke his nose into. 

““* What articles have you on board?’ he called out from a 
distance. 

*“** Look for yourself, sir,’ I replied. 

“ Meantime Jens had thrown a tarpaulin over the man in the 
boat, because the pilot-master had said that he ought not to be 
touched. The Customs officer came up snorting like a grampus, 
sneezing and spitting, and blew his nose in the large red handker- 
chief that always hung out at the stern of his uniform. 

“* Well, good folks,’ he said, quite in a friendly, careless sort of 
way, ‘ what trifles have you got to-day ?’ 

‘““¢ As a matter of fact, no trifles at all, sir,’ I answered. 

“¢ Speak the truth, Ole. You’ve probably been doing a little 
business on your own account ; but if only the king gets his own 
and the law follows its course there is nothing illegal in the matter.’ 
And, of course, he was right there. 

“At that the Customs officer jerked off the tarpaulin, and there 
he stood with it in his hand, and stared at the stranger in the boat. 
The drowned man never moved a muscle—you see, he was free of 
duty—and the Customs officer said not a word either ; he was just 
amazed. 
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“The devil—he smells!’ and then he threw the tarpaulin over 
him again. 

“That was not over civil, it seemed to me, for after all he was a 
human being, even if he was dead. 

“Well, the Customs officer said that a guard must be set, and in- 
formation given to the police and the bailiff, or the magistrate, or the 
sheriff, or a clerk—the devil knows which ; but, at any rate, one of 
them ought to be fetched, to make sure that the man was really dead 
and everything in order, and to see that he was not bringing the 
cholera into the country, or to find out if he had any bank-notes or 
love-letters upon him that might lead to identification. ‘In the 
meantime no one must touch him,’ said the Customs officer, and 
he became so excited over it all, that he quite forgot to be annoyed 
with us for not bringing him any dutiable goods. 

“**We must place a proper guard,’ he explained, and so he gave 
us two muskets and an old sword with a scabbard, for he had been a 
sergeant and could not conceive a guard unarmed. 

“There we stood on sentry duty, and as evening came on the 
people gradually disappeared from the beach. About half-past nine 
the Customs officer came to inspect us before turning in for the 
night. As the senior, I stood with the sword, and the other two, 
Jens and Hans, had the muskets. I made them ‘present arms’ 
when the Customs officer hove in sight, for he liked that sort of thing. 
‘ Very nice,’ said he, and saluted. ‘ Now we’ve despatched a message, 
and to-morrow morning the authorities will arrive. See that you 
behave yourselves, and don’t fall asleep, and—so long !’ 

“** May I send Hans to the inn to fetch a drop of something ?’ 
I inquired. 

“¢ A bottle on sentry duty! Are you mad ?’ gasped he. 

“*Ves—yes—of course,’ I replied discreetly ; ‘ we’ll do nothing of 
the sort, only these autumn nights are long and cold.’ 

‘“*¢ A sentry never feels the cold,’ was his answer, and off he went. 

**Scarcely was he out of sight when Jens and Hans threw the 
guns into the boat beside the drowned man, and Hans, picking up 
a bottle, prepared to make off. 

‘“** Where are you going ?’ I asked, and drew my sword. 

“* Just you put up that butter-knife,’ said Hans. ‘Why, I’m 
going for a drop of something to keep us awake, of course !’ 

“He did go, and when he came back we divided the night into 
three equal watches, so that two might have three hours’ rest whilst 
the third stood on guard with the sword. As my turn came first, the 
other two crawled under the shelter of the dunes, with a bit of sail 
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over them. Ofcourse, they would have been more comfortable lying 
in the boat with the main sail to cover them, but they did not care 
to do that on account of our strange companion. 

“‘ By this time the moon was up, and shone on the beach and the 
boat, and the tarpaulin beneath which lay the drowned man. I 
walked up and down by myself, with the sword under my arm and 
my fists in my pockets. I looked out to sea and up at the clouds 
to see what the wind would be next day, and I looked at the boat 
with the man under the tarpaulin. I began to think of the hardships 
of life, especially of a sailor’s life, who never knows when he begins 
at the beginning what the end of it all may be ; and the more I 
ruminated the more my watch seemed to depress me. I felt grateful 
to Hans for his foresight with regard to the bottle, for now I could 
take a little reviver. So I went to Hans, took the bottle out of his 
trouser pocket, and, after a good pull, was just going to put it back 
again when he opened his eyes and said— 

“* Go on—don’t mind me !’ 

“*T thought you were asleep, Hans. Are you pretty com- 
fortable ?’ 

“ ¢ Horribly uncomfortable,’ he answered. ‘The whole affair is 
the fault of that cursed drowned man. Why didn’t you let him go 
as I said ?’ 

“** Good Lord! Hans, one has some human feelings.’ 

*** Well, if he could be of any use to us,’ Hans replied ; and then 
he sat up, and we looked at each other for awhile. 

***¢ Do you know what I have been lying here thinking of ?’ 

“* ‘Maybe I could guess. Do you know what I have been thinking 
about, Hans ?’ 

***Tt wouldn’t be his boots, would it ?’ said he ; and, scrambling 
up, began to beat his arms across his chest to warm himself. 

‘“‘We went down together to the boat, and lifting up the tarpaulin 
a little at the feet-—— 

““« They’re good new boots,’ says he. 

** Let him be,’ said I. 

‘“**T could swear that no one noticed whether he had on boots or 
not,’ Hans insisted. 

“‘T went back a little way to see if Jens was still asleep, and as I 
came down to the boat again and saw the boots, wet and glistening 
in the moonlight, I’ll not deny that I thought them very good boots. 

““*No, it won’t do,’ I said. ‘He isa human being, for all that 
he’s dead, and his clothes belong to him: if we take them it is 
stealing.’ 
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“«¢ A human being !’ cried Hans. ‘No, a human being is alive, 
like you and me. When a man’s dead he is nothing—dust and 
ashes, as the parson says—and a nothing can’t own anything !’ 

“T stood still, and thought that over a little, but could make 
nothing of it. 

‘See here,’ said Hans, ‘if we took his watch or his papers—if 
he has any, that is to say—then that would be stealing, for they 
ought to be given up to these sparks that are coming to-morrow. I 
admit that a drowned man ought to be buried in the clothes he has 
on, but I don’t see why a pair of good new boots should be given to 
the worms.’ 

“T scratched my head and asked, ‘Then who is to have the 
boots ; you or I? It’s no use sharing them.’ 

““*We might toss for them.’ He put his hand in his pocket and 
pulled out a coin. ‘ Heads or tails?’ 

“*No, I won’t do it,’ said I, and moved off. 

* ¢Well, then, I will,’ he replied. 

‘“ ¢ Give me the bottle, Hans.’ 

“T took a good swig, and then we went to the boat together and 
set to work, Hans dragging off the tarpaulin whilst I laid hold of one 
leg. 

**¢ Do you think we shall ever get them off?’ I whispered. 

‘* ‘What the devil are you doing ?’ came suddenly from behind us. 

“We both jumped aside and looked round. It was Jens, who 
was awake and sitting up. 

“*This won’t do,’ I muttered. ‘ Jens is as leaky as a new barrel ; 
he never can hold his tongue.’ ‘ We’re just examining the drowned 
man,’ I added to Jens. 

*“**¢ Has he come to life again?’ he asked. 

*** Not that I know of.’ 

“« Then we can go to sleep again,’ said he, and curled himself up 
once more. 

‘IT looked at Hans, who had become as nervous as myself ; he 
went and lay down by the side of Jens without a word. 

“TJ turned to replace the tarpaulin over the drowned man. The 
moon shone right into his eyes, just as the sun had done before, 
and it was exactly as if he was looking at me and trying to say ‘ You 
thief!’ It really made me quite uncomfortable. Never before in 
my life had I thought of robbing anyone, and never since either ; but 
then with him the case was different. For when you come to the 
root of the matter, he really had no use for those boots. Neverthe- 
less, whether it was so or not, I bent over him and said, ‘ Forgive 
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me, mate, for what I was going to do; keep your boots in peace, and 
good-night to you. If the cod turn out well this season I shall pro- 
bably have something to spare for some new boots, without having 
to steal a worn pair from a dead comrade.’ SolI laid the tarpaulin 
over him again, and I’m not sure, but I had a kind of feeling that he 
would lie quieter now that he was assured of his property being safe. 
Why, we all of us like to keep what is our own. 

“ As soon as my time was up I went and shook Hans. 

“¢ And the boots?’ he inquired. 

“* «What God has joined together let not man put asunder,’ said 
I; and I believe that made an impression on him, for that night the 
boots were not taken, and in the morning people came down on the 
beach to us, so that it was too late. 

“The Customs officer came too, and we gave him back the 
sword and the muskets, with which we had been walking about in 
the clear sunshine. 

“*Did anything occur during the night ?’ he asked. 

“ ¢ Nothing that you might call an occurrence,’ I answered for the 
rest of us; but Hans and I looked at one another, stuck our tongues 
in our cheeks and winked, and then I sneezed, and Hans wished me 
good luck. 

“Towards midday the official’s carriage drove up. He hada 
clerk with him, and a couple of gentlefolk. One could see at once 
that they had had their breakfast—the gentlemen, I mean, not the 
clerk. So they came down the beach to us, and the official pointed 
at us and explained that we were fishermen. One gentleman put 
his hand in his waistcoat pocket, so that I thought that he was going 
to give us half a crown, but instead of that he took out a thing like a 
watch-glass, stuck it in his eye, stared at us, and agreed that we 
certainly were fishermen! The official then began his inquiries, 
explaining everything to the two gentlemen, who were visitors of 
quality staying at his house. I positively thought that they must be 
foreigners, as everything had to be made clear to them, but, as they 
spoke just like the rest of us, I can only conclude that they had never 
seen fishermen before. 

““*This drowned man is what the people in this part of the 
country call “drift,”’ explained the official, and one of the gentlemen 
put it down in his note-book, so I fancy he had a bad memory. We 
turned out all his pockets, but only found a fur purse, so wet and 
rotten that it split in two. I gave the contents to the official, who 
had previously put on his gloves, and the clerk made a list. First 
there was a German bank-note, then part of a letter in English, which 
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the official said had no sense in it, and just a few Dutch copper 
coins. 

“¢That’s not much,’ said the official, and certainly he was right 
there. 

“ He chatted a little with the Customs officer and arranged about 
the burial ; then all got into the carriage and drove off. 

“In the afternoon the ‘drift’ was buried a little to the west of the 
town, on the edge of a field sloping to the sea. There was quite a 
gathering of us fishermen standing round looking on. The grave- 
digger threw three spadefuls of earth on him, and we all took off our 
caps, looked at the ground, and said nothing ; but whilst I stood there 
I couldn’t help thinking that it really was nice that he should have his 
boots with him, even if they were of no use to him lying there. The 
grave-digger went his way. We remained, and I feel sure that we were 
all thinking the same thing : that, in point of fact, it was hard lines on 
a poor drowned sailor not to have a few words said over him. Jens, 
who was standing beside me, began to look all round and hitch up 
his trousers. I quite understood why he was fidgeting, and so I 
nudged him gently and said, ‘Up with the helm!’ He went a step 
forward, with his cap in his hand, and began : 

“** Look here, all of you; very possibly I shall get into trouble 
for this, but I don’t care if I do. It seems to me that he who now 
lies at anchor there ought to have a word from those who towed him 
ashore and those who saw him come into port. A peasant goes 
through his whole life with the bed in which he knows he will draw 
his last breath before his eyes, but a fisherman and a sailor never 
know where they may come to lie. No one can tell where he who 
now lies moored here came from, but all the same we might give him 
a friendly thought, and, perhaps, a wooden cross ora paling, if we can 
collect enough for it. And then if ever I or Hans, or Ole, or Per, or 
any of us, should come to grief and be washed ashore on a strange 
coast, we will hope that the fishermen and sailors will do the same 
by us that we have done by him—though we don’t know who he is ; 
and, perhaps, don’t get any thanks for it either. However, that is as 
it ought to be amongst fishermen. So then: God be with him.’ 

“*¢ Amen !’ said the pilot-master and all the rest of us: and that 
was how he was buried. 

“Jens did very well; but the year after Hans was drowned off 
America, where he went out as ordinary seaman, and I myself date 
this rheumatism that I am plagued with from that time. ButI have 
often since thought of the drowned man and his boots.” 

Translated from the Dantsh of Holger Drachmann by 
H. MACKENZIE. 
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TWO REMNANTS OF PAGANISM. 


HE two classic spots forming the subject of this article—those 
occupied by the Ruins of Pzstum and by the Sibyl’s Grotto 
at Cumz—can indeed both be mentioned in the same breath as two 
remnants of paganism; but there the resemblance ends. The 
purposes to which they were individually applied were as opposed 
as their respective situations with regard to the great ancient historic 
town lying between them were different. While one is situated on 
the Lucanian shore, and the other lies near the Campanian coast, so 
was the former consecrated to pure worship, as understood in those 
distant ages, and the other devoted to infernal rites and unhallowed 
prognostication. 

Those who love to dwell upon past and partly forgotten ages 
would be unable to take up a book upon Naples without the three 
words “ Ruins of Pzstum ” having a fascinating, nay a magical, effect 
upon their minds, and without being fervently desirous of visiting 
the three temples. How beautiful these five syllables appear, even 
when their original is not present! What thoughts they cause to 
rise in the enthusiastic mind! What worship—what adoration—of 
the past would they inspire in a mystical, philanthropical, and 
poetical nature! And is there not poetry in the thought that but a 
short railway journey of three hours separates the wanderer on 
Neapolitan soil from column-enclosed spaces that have stood the 
wear and tear of so many centuries? The Ruins of Pestum! There 
rise in our mind’s eye the busy scenes that had once enlivened the 
area enclosed by the grass-grown embanked walls—imperishable in 
their solid ¢vavertino—that had formerly teemed with such active 
life, that had resounded with the contest of parties, that had rung 
with the din of strife as Pelasgi, Enotrii, Lucanians, Greeks, Romans, 
Lombards, Saracens, and Robert Guiscard’s Normans had succes- 
sively disputed for the mastery. There is a flowing sound in the 
pronunciation of the words, which, to an enthralled imagination, 
appear as if inscribed in gold. 

We must now come suddenly to the present times, leaping over 
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the barrier offered by a foundation twenty-five centuries in age, 
and merely alluding to the dates of Pzstum’s destruction and sub- 
sequent discovery. In 915 the Saracens surprised and sacked 
Pestum, thus constraining the inhabitants, with their bishop 
(Christianity had been introduced early) to fly to the neighbouring 
mountains, where they founded Capaccio Vecchio. During the 
period comprised between 1580 and 1745 the ruins of Pzestum were 
completely ignored by Europe; but at the latter date attention was 
directed to these monuments of antiquity by the publication of 
G. Antonini’s “ History of Lucania.” 

Although having been made more salubrious of late years, 
Pestum is still a viper- and scorpion-swarming, malaria-stricken 
district, the wretched inhabitants of which continually fall victims to 
marsh fever. Barely fifteen years ago, so unhealthy were these parts 
that not so much as a drink of water was allowed to be offered. 
Now, besides what is afforded by the small buffet at the station of 
Pesto, travellers can obtain some slight modest refection at the 
custodian’s cottage, where also relics dug up amid the ruins, such as 
earthenware jars, plates, and coins, are to be purchased. 

By reason of the antiquity of the remains and the interest that 
must inevitably be attached to them, the Pzestum ruins are certainly 
the principal attraction of the Neapolitan district, excepting, of 
course, Pompeii. Some observers, however, are not so much carried 
away by their inspection of the unearthed city as many may perhaps 
suppose. It is not until the gates are passed and the small museum 
left behind that the Pompeian ruins are disclosed to our view. From 
the railway a portion of the outer walls is to be seen ignominiously 
crawling, as it were, up the incline like a tortoise. Moreover, the 
examples of Pompeian mural decorative art to be seen in the Naples 
museum, although merely depicting scenes of everyday life, are not 
to the taste of people of refinement, and some critics rarely visit 
the ruins of the overwhelmed city whence all these viciously executed 
productions are derived without identifying the whole spot with 
these unfascinating emanations. 

What is preserved of Pzestum constitutes what may be termed 
the greatest art-monument of Greek antiquity that Italy possesses. 
Phistu, of which Pzstum is merely the Latinised form, dates from 
most remote historic times, having been founded, according to 
Strabo, in the year 600 B.c. by Greeks from Sybaris. The latter 
spot, shorn for ages of its original brilliancy and luxury, is now a 
mere deserted, pestiferous, marshy tract. 

Furthermore, a contemplation of the Pzstum remains, allusion 
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being particularly made to their sacred associations, does not carry 
with it any degrading reminiscences. Both ethically and materially 
the three temples present themselves majestically to our gaze in all 
their marvellously preserved purity and simplicity. Immediately 
upon alighting from the train the contemplator of Nature cannot fail 
to be struck with the desolate, bleak, and severe aspect of the 
mountain outline, and more especially with the huge, lofty, isolated 
hill rising at some distance in front of the small railway station. 
Proceeding along a narrow roadway bordered by high walls, our 
curiosity is soon gratified. The upper portion of the most distant 
of the three temples, namely, that of Ceres or of Vesta, is perceptible 
at some distance on the right, springing, as it were, from the ground 
in its classic elegance and grace. After a further short walk the 
most perfect temple of the trio, that of Neptune, with its immediate 
neighbour termed the Sasi/ica, meet our gaze, but separated from 
the ground that we have just traversed by the glaring white main road. 

Before setting foot within the reserved precincts, it is not 
uninteresting to cast a glance around. Nothing can be more 
desolate than the appearance presented by this district of Lucania, 
while the extreme melancholy of the surroundings characterises all 
things, whether animate or inanimate. The very dogs, cowed and 
half-starved, as they appear, fawn in a manner rarely seen in this 
companion to man. Neither can we fail to notice the extreme 
poverty of the inhabitants ; but the hardness of their lot has not 
redounded upon their nature, for their manners are pleasant and 
inviting. Even the custodian of the enclosed spot encircling the 
ruins was a mere boy, clad almost in rags. Loitering around are to 
be seen a few miserably attired children, who might be considered 
pretty rather than otherwise. At a glance their chief physical 
characteristics seemed to be black eyes, and hair of the same raven 
hue, which latter hung down wildly, the elf locks half-concealing the 
features. The dialect spoken by the inhabitants is purer than the 
Italian that may be heard in some parts out of Tuscany and 
Romagna, the emphasis laid upon the vowels being almost Spanish 
in its sonorousness. To cite an example, they have a peculiar way 
of pronouncing the word signore, dwelling at considerable length 
upon the penultimate. No guides or cabmen trouble visitors with 
their molestations at this distant spot, an absence to which those 
who are familiar with the enthusiastic reception accorded by touts 
and ciceroni to visitors to Pozzuoli and other places in the Neapolitan 
district will be delightedly sensible. 

We now enter what with every justice may be termed the sacred 
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precincts—sacred not only on account of the religious motive that 
led to the building of these temples, but hallowed also by reason of 
their antiquity, their marvellous state of preservation, and by the 
sublime thoughts to which they must in some minds inevitably give 
birth. It is difficult to realise, when we gaze upon them, that they 
saw the light, as it were, two thousand five hundred years since. 
The hardest, most matter-of-fact, and most mercenary disposition 
could not fail to be impressed with these ancient fabrics distinguished 
by that greatest of all charms, simplicity. As we pace up and down 
within the peristyle our examination takes in the tangled brushwood 
of the surrounding country, watered on one side by the sea, that is 
perceived glimmering in the distance. The thirty-six colossal fluted 
Doric columns are preserved almost in their entirety, and are as 
upright as when they were set in their places. As we look upon 
them in their admirable state we see no reason why they should not 
last an equal time yet to come. The only outward sign of age to be 
noticed in connection with them is the pale yellow hue characterising 
the porous /vavertino. When we reflect upon the national historical 
events of which these columns must have been mute witnesses, and 
upon the rites that must have taken place within the space sur- 
rounded by them, we are almost led to forget that we are denizens of 
this monotonous world. 

The condition of general immaculateness distinguishing the 
Temple of Neptune cannot fail to inspire reverence when viewed 
from the upper room in the guardian’s cottage. From this position 
one can in fact justly admire the wonderful purity, symmetry, and 
preservation of the exterior. When wandering within, one beholds 
the state of internal ruin. 

The temple dedicated to Neptune undoubtedly derives its appella- 
tion from Poseidonia (Neptune’s town), which was the name borne 
by the city when it fell into the hands of the Romans in 273 B.c. 
after the fall of Pyrrhus. This temple is sixty metres in length and 
twenty four in width. The columns form a /orticato round the 
temple. The interior is formed by sixteen columns which uphold an 
architrave, supporting in its turn a second range of smaller columns 
which were destined to uphold the cover of the lateral peristyles. 
In the centre the temple was open to the sky, a mode of construction 
termed Ayfethra by the ancients, thus designating the sanctuary 
enclosing the divinity. 

The name of Basilica, conferred upon the second temple, is not 
by any means justified by its construction. By the disposition of its 
component parts it offers a strong contrast to other ancient edifices 
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in Greece and Sicily. The capitals of its columns differ from all 
others in existence. The Aasi/ica was probably restored during the 
period of the Roman emperors. It is surmised that it contained 
two sanctuaries. 

The Temple of Ceres, or of Vesta, although a fine monument 
of Greek architecture, is of more recent construction than the 
two other temples. It is also presumed that it underwent restoration 
in Roman times. 


Many a public-school boy, as he laboriously or with facility, with 
satisfaction or with emnui, construes his Homer, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, 
or Suetonius, perhaps hardly realises that many classic spots alluded 
to by these ancient writers are distant but little more than fifty 
hours’ railway journey from the form-room wherein he is penned 
up under the ferrule of the master. The ancient Roman Puteoli, 
Mount Falerno, Procida, Cumz—the mere mention of which latter 
place recalls vividly to our memory the last of the Tarquins and the 
Sibylline Books—Cape Miseno, the Gulf of Geeta, the Lakes Lucrino 
and Averno, and ruins of heathen temples innumerable, all lie in 
one direction, and all are within an easy distance of Naples, a spot 
known not only to the seeker after a warm winter climate, but 
familiar also to many a rough and illiterate sailor as he travels over 
the world. With a knowledge of the repugnant purlieus of the port 
of Naples, however, the mariner’s classical knowledge ends. Ab- 
sorbing as is the interest excited by an exploration of the outlying 
Neapolitan districts, it is well to bear in mind that the parts here 
described and alluded to are well known but to the few. 

Notwithstanding the fact that human ingenuity and worldly 
wealth have so far succeeded in smoothing away those difficulties 
formerly confronting mankind when constrained to traverse distances, 
that the latter may be considered as impediments existing only in 
the eyes of the indigent, the mere fact of reading of events that are 
said to have taken place in neighbouring lands in times of far 
antiquity seems to carry with it an idea of geographical remoteness. 
It is not only to the juvenile mind that this hallucination is apparent. 
Even to adults the Rome of Pompey and Crassus seems to be 
farther away than the City of the Popes or the Italian capital of 
the tourist. 

The grotto and cave identified with the dwelling-place of the 
Cumezan Sibyl] of the ancient classic writers are situated—although 
at some considerable distance further inward—at a spot lying about 
half-way between the two stations of Baia and Arco Felice. 
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The site of the ancient Cumz (or Kyme) itself, a corner of 
which emplacement is now occupied by the small hamlet of Cuma- 
Fusaro, lies still farther to the west. This most ancient Aolian 
foundation, its origin dating from 1050 B.C., was situated upon a hill 
near the sea, in the midst of the extensive plain lying between 
the Mount of Procida and the mouth of the Volturno. 

At Cuma-Fusaro is the Lake of Fusaro, which is surrounded by 
a low stone parapet. The locality is now famous for its oysters. 
On the opposite side of this lake is the Licola Wood, which is pre- 
served as a royal chase for boar and deer hunting. It is believed 
that the Lake of Fusaro formed the ancient harbour of Cume. 

More than one traveller, after leaving the small railway station 
situated at the end of the Corso Vittorio Emanuele at Naples, has 
alighted at Cuma-Fusaro under the impression that the Sibyl’s grotto 
of the ancient Cumz is in the immediate vicinity ; but the sparse 
remains of the once wealthy and powerful city—from which not only 
Puteoli was founded, but also Naples itself, and to which Italy is 
indebted for the introduction of Greek culture—lie at a distance 
entailing a walk of at least forty minutes. Even then the pilgrimage 
to the grotto has but begun. 

The traveller, therefore, in his self-satisfied ignorance, considering 
that he will experience not the slightest difficulty in discovering the 
object of his enthusiastic search, sets forward at random, and despis- 
ing all friendly offers on the part of flymen and others, pursues 
his way along the high road leading immediately from the station of 
Cuma-Fusaro. He is on classic soil, and is not disposed to brook 
interference or to shirk fatigue. In course of time the explorer will 
not fail to perceive that he has been proceeding in a direction totally 
opposed to the right one. Guided by a peasant whom he has at 
length condescended to consult, he finds it necessary to retrace his 
steps, and turning to the left proceeds along a road almost ankle-deep 
in white glaring dust until he reaches the small village of Baia. 
Nought now remains but a few ruins of the ancient town of which 
Baia is the modern representative. These ruins are considered by 
some authorities to be remnants of temples, but with more probability 
were pleasure resorts where the Romans in the times of Cicero, 
Augustus, Nero, and Hadrian partook of baths. The bay presents 
points of striking beauty. The grandeur of Baiz was eclipsed simul- 
taneously with that of the Roman Empire. 

In all probability the traveller’s guide will now leave him and 
branch off to his own home. The not unwilling cicerone has per- 
chance heard of eccentric foreign wanderers, but he cannot afford to 
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devote more than a certain quota of his superabundant spare time to 
their vagaries. Even when Baia is reached, a considerable amount 
of persistent inquiry is still necessary before the bare vicinage of the 
Grotto is attained. The few country people one may meet—whether 
wandering in the direction of their homesteads, or whether workmen 
actually engaged in mending the roads—inevitably answer evasively 
when Lago Averno, on the borders of which the Grotto is situated, 
is mentioned. Any information that is vouchsafed is limited to the 
direction in which Lago Lucrino lies. This partial reticence is the 
more extraordinary since Lago Averno and Lago Lucrino are in 
close proximity to each other. As a result of the eruption of Monte 
Nuovo in 1538 Lago Lucrino was partly filled up. In Roman times 
it was famous for its oysters. Even at the present day it is still 
renowned for its fish, communicating, as it does, with the sea by a 
viaduct. At no great distance are to be seen the ruins of Porto Giulio 
built by Agrippina. It may interest many readers to be made aware 
that more than one conscientious traveller, who may have explored 
this melancholy district, could confirm the utter unwillingness of the 
peasantry and road-toilers even to allude to the piece of water that is 
associated with the Avernus of Homer and Virgil. The query might 
be repeated a hundred times, and the only answer elicited, if any reply 
whatever be extracted, would be in the form of a direct negative, or 
some statement implying utter ignorance of the existence of such a 
locality. It would almost seem that the belief, propagated in ages so 
remote as not to be reckoned with exactitude, that this desolate spot 
was once the seat of the infernal deities, and constituted the entrance 
to their horrent domains, had lingered in the minds of men until it 
had extended to the present hour, when, still existing in the form of 
a local superstition, pent-up fear forbade allusion to the unhallowed 
spot. But whatever may be the cause, the fact remains, strange 
though it may appear, that a feeling of dread still exists similar to the 
terror that Agrippa, in the time of Augustus, sought to dissipate by 
constructing Porto Giulio, thus connecting Lake Lucrino with 
Avernus. After passing the Stufe di Nerone, Lago Lucrino is at last 
reached. On the borders of this lake once stood the villa wherein 
Nero caused his mother to be murdered. This point attained, the 
route presents no further difficulties. 

The road along which the traveller is now advancing, after 
skirting Lago Lucrino, turns abruptly to the left and leads directly 
to Lago Averno. This angle being turned, the way is found to be 
bordered on the right by a kind of small aqueduct, the sides and 
base of which are carefully and solidly paved with blocks of stone. 
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After pursuing this road for some distance, our glance, as we look 
before us, is dazed by something white and shining. Upon a first 
cursory inspection it resembles, in the dim uncertain light, a white- 
washed wall; but as we approach, it is discovered to be a sheet of 
water, a portion of which we have beheld equal to the breadth of the 
road along which we are now wearily plodding, and which abuts 
almost immediately upon the lake. We have now attained Lago 
Averno, a spot that is incontestably identified with the Virgilian 
Avernus. By this time it is almost dusk, the hour best suited to be 
dolefully impressed by the mournful and almost weird nature of the 
scenery. Like the other lakes in this desolate region, Avernus is 
surrounded by a low wall that gives solidity to its banks. The 
watery expanse is almost environed by some low-lying hills, which 
on the left are somewhat thickly clothed with verdure; but the 
slopes facing us, as we approach along the road, seem to be bare, 
and present a dull, miserable aspect most eloquently suggestive of 
the lugubrious memories with which the spot is associated. The 
nostrils of the solitary traveller are saluted by an offensive odour, 
owing its origin to the mephitic exhalations which are not yet 
dissipated from this melancholy place. No birds are seen to fall 
dead as they attempt to fly over this pestiferous sheet of water—the 
birth and remnant of unhallowed associations and the occult home 
of the eel and the tench—for the simple reason that not a single 
winged feathered denizen of the air is to be seen or heard as our glance 
roves almost despairingly around, and as the well-known lines in the 
sixth book of the “A=neid ” rise half-tremulously to our lips. At some 
distance on the right, and almost immediately on the border of the 
lake, are the skeleton remains of what is stated to be a temple once 
dedicated to Apollo. The ruin is a mere shell, and seems perfectly 
in harmony with its dreary surroundings as we contemplate its 
roofless emptiness. Not a single human being is to be seen, for 
none approach the melancholy lake with the exception of a few 
eccentric tourists, all of whom may not, perchance, be thoroughly 
acquainted with the immemorial classic associations appertaining to 
the spot, and still fewer of whom, perhaps, are endowed with the 
morbid tenor of mind alone suitable to appreciate the mournful 
characteristics of the dreary scene. 

While we are pondering or hesitating on the borders of the 
infernal lake, the sole guide allotted to the place issues from his tiny 
hovel built upon the water’s edge, and respectfully inquires whether 
his Zccellenza wishes to visit the Sibyl’s grotto. 

A narrow winding path to the left, skirted on both sides by the 
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dense foliage of trees and bushes, leads directly toa solid bank of rock, 
or, more strictly speaking, tufa, which forms the hillside. Fastened 
at the base of the dark mass is a large iron door. There is but little 
to enliven us in the contemplation of this gloomy portal, and we almost 
start as we unexpectedly find ourselves confronting it. It reminds 
one irresistibly of shat “ porta” celebrated by the poet, which, once 
passed, closes, figuratively speaking, hermetically and for ever behind 
us. We are almost shocked at the indifference with which the guide 
turns the key, that he carries at his girdle, in the lock and throws the 
door open. The light thus suddenly admitted by the opening 
illumines a short space immediately within the entrance, but in 
advance all is impenetrable gloom. The guide then carefully selects 
what appear to be two twisted sticks from a heap lying in a corner. 
These are intended to serve the purpose of torches. Composed 
apparently of some hard, sinewy, ligamentous root, which by its 
nature and conformation offers a strong resistance to immediate 
ignition, it is of slow combustion. Retaining one of these torches 
for his own use, he offers the other to his visitor. The guide then 
enters the grotto, followed immediately by his curious companion. 

A long black tunnelled gallery perforating the base of the tufa 
mount has now to be traversed. This passage is nearly three hundred 
yards in length. Casting a half-timid glance behind us, after having 
penetrated to the end, we behold what remains of daylight streaming 
in at the point that has given us admittance, the wide-open door 
appearing at that distance to be but a small oblong aperture. 

At the upper extremity of the tunnel, and on the right, is a black 
hole-like opening, barely wide enough for a human being to pass 
along. This narrow passage leads down to the cavern of the Sibyl. 
It is customary for the guide at this point to carry the visitor upon 
his back. With one hand he steadies his charge securely by a knack 
taught by long experience, while in the other he bears his torch, his 
adventurous companion taking care to hold securely the one 
with which he has been provided. The announcement now 
made by the guide, that they are about to enter the Porta dell’ 
Inferno, is not one to be received with indifference in such a situation. 
This dark pathway slopes gradually downwards. As we are borne 
rapidly along, nothing is to be seen but the black tufa walls barely 
illuminated by the lurid glare of the torches, the smoke from which 
half-chokes us as it blows down our throats. Soon the destination 
is reached, and the guide’s feet are Heard splashing in the tepid 
water, which, issuing from a spring, covers to a certain depth the 
mosaic pavement of the cavern. This cave or grotto is divided into 
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two compartments. Each is provided with a ledge, upon which the 
cicerone skilfully places his charge for a short time, while he explains 
the tradition connected with the retreat. It was here that the 
Roman generals came to inquire of the Sibyl what success would 
attend their valour in their pending warlike enterprises. Julius 
Cesar himself, notwithstanding his greatness of mind—or perhaps not 
finding it expedient to despise a popular superstition—is supposed to 
have not been above consulting this oracle, if we are to judge by an 
old avazzo of the Flemish school, to be seen in the Ancient and 
Modern Museum at Florence. 

The cavern, it has been said, is divided into two parts, both of 
which can be examined. We are to assume that, in ancient times, 
they were merely connected by an aperture. The Roman approached 
the opening and formulated his inquiry. This was responded to by 
the Sibyl from her recess within. (The name now given to this 
cavity is Bagno della Sibilla.) The guide, after having deposited 
his visitor upon the ledge within the innermost cavern, furnishes 
these details with considerable verbiage, and completes his statement 
by going through the form of invocation to the Sibyl, citing the 
original Latin words. This formula he quotes with a tremulousness 
that decidedly is not entirely assumed, even long practice barely 
sufficing to dispel the lugubrious impressions which the horrid aspect 
of this subterranean den must inspire in most minds. The weird 
effect is increased by the glare of what remains of the torches, as the 
lurid light is seen reflected upon his half-anxious countenance. 

In sober truth, once having visited this obscure corner of the 
Cumean district, associated in bygone ages with Hades, and to 
which, even at the present hour, local superstition would still seem 
to obstinately cling, it is not easy even for Time to entirely dispel 
the impressions experienced. As the iron door is thrown open, a 
vivid imagination can almost behold the dread Sibyl presiding over 
a tripod supporting a vessel within which the magic fire is burning. 
We can almost perceive her handing a lighted torch to her inquirer. 
Neither do we fail to see in our mind’s eye the platter beneath the 
tripod, the flat receptacle supporting two crossed swords surmounted 
by a human skull, as well as the Sibylline volumes lying wide open 
upon the ground at a little distance from her. 


F. G. DUNLOP-WALLACE-GOODBODY, 
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THE CREEDS OF TZARLAND. 


In Two Parts. 


PART I.—THE OLD FAITH. 


REPORT was brought to Basil, the Metropolitan of Moscow, 
in the year 1340, by ‘merchants of Novgorod, who asserted 
that they had beheld a glimpse of Paradise from the shores of the 
White Sea. Whether their vision were merely the dazzling reflection 
of some sunlit iceberg, or only the glow of poetic imagination, it so 
fired the ardour of the medieval prelate that he longed to set sail for 
this golden gleam. Be the old legend true or false, it is certain that 
to this day the northern Mujik shows an even more marked religious 
enthusiasm than his brother of the central governments. Fanaticism, 
mysticism, and fatalism go ever hand in hand in Northern Russia. 
The Empire of the Tzars being so vast in area and so embracive of 
races affords space for all forms of belief, or want of belief, within 
her boundaries. All creeds are represented, from the pagan 
Samoyede of the Tundras to the Mohammedan Tartar of the Steppes. 
Our concern is with but one of these—the Old Believers. But to 
understand their doctrine we must glance at the clergy of the State 
Church from which they dissent. 

The clergy of the Orthodox Russian Church are divided into 
Black or monks of St. Basil, and the White or parish priests. The 
latter must be married before they are ordained, and may not marry 
again (which has led to the saying, “ A priest takes good care of his 
wife, for he cannot get another”), while the monasteries, of course, 
require celibacy. From the latter the bishops are elected, so that 
they—in contradistinction to their priests—must be single. This 
system is much condemned by the lower clergy, who ask pertinently, 
“How can our bishop know the hardship of our lives? for he is 
single and well paid, we poor and married.” The rule, observed 
elsewhere, holds good in Russia, the poorer the priest the larger the 
family. Few village priests receive any regular stipend, but are 
allowed a plot of land in the commune wherein they minister. This 
allowance is generally from thirty to forty dessiatines (80 to 108 
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acres), and can only be converted into money, or food products, by 
the labour of the parson and his family upon it—very literally must 
they put their hand to the plough. Priests are paid for special 
services, such as christenings or weddings, at no fixed tariff, but at a 
sliding rate, according to the means of the payer, the price being 
arrived at by means of prolonged bargaining between the shepherd 
and his flock. Would-be couples often wait for months until a sum 
can be fixed upon with his reverence for tying the knot ; and some- 
times, by means of daily haggling, the amount first asked can bereduced 
by one-half, for the cost of the ceremony varies—according to the 
social status of the happy pair—from ro to 100 roubles. Funerals, 
too, are at times postponed for most unhealthy periods during this 
process. Generally, however, the White Clergy are so miserably poor 
that they cannot be blamed for making the best market they can for 
their priestly offices. Whether the system or the salary be at fault 
it is hard to say, but from whatever cause the fact remains that the 
parish clergy of the villages are not always all they might be ; there 
are many among them who lead upright lives and gain the respect of 
their parishioners, but it would be idle to deny that there are many 
whose thoughts turn more to vodka than piety, the kabak than the 
Church. Such shepherds have but little in common with the best 
elements of their flocks, and much with the worst, in whose company 
they are generally seen. 

A painful, but by no means uncommon, incident occurred to the 
writer at Bertznit, a tundra village on the Peza tributary of the great 
Mezen river, within the Arctic Circle. It was “ prazdnik,” or holi- 
day, and the peasants were paying visits to their friends. In the 
house where the writer sat waiting, while his three horses fed and 
rested, some thirty Mujiks were collected ; the door opened, and in 
stumbled Batiushka—all priests are addressed as “ Little Father” 
—supported by the Deacon, who, to do him justice, was less drunk 
than his senior. This latter was a little man with a receding fore- 
head, long dark hair matted with dirt, eyes red and swollen with 
drink, clothed in a dirty brown cassock—for the White Clergy wear 
any colour but that from which they take their name—a deer-skin 
cap, and long felt boots. After talking for awhile, and drinking 
more vodka, at his poor hard-working host’s expense, he insisted 
upon prayers ; the peasants tried hard to dissuade him, anxious that 
a stranger should not see so disgraceful an exhibition, but he only 
cursed them loudly. His prayers he repeated mechanically while 
the Mujiks crossed and bowed themselves devoutly to the Eikon in 
the corner. Then he gave the benediction, raising, not his cross, 
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which had fallen to the ground, but his vodka glass, above our 
heads. No one interfered, it seemed no unusual sight ; but the old 
yamshtchik, who had driven and took a fatherly interest in the 
author and his work, shook his shaggy head and murmured, 
**Dourak” (fool). It was the only word of comment. 

By the telling of this incident no reflection is intended on the 
White Clergy as a class; only, it cannot be unsaid that there are 
some very unattractive members of that class, close to the Polar 
Circle, and in the other out-of-the-way parts of the Empire. There 
the “ Pope,” as the parish priest is called, has but little influence for 
good or ill over his parishioners, who regard him more as a retailer 
of certain necessary priestly commodities. 

Many excellent men there are, nevertheless, among the “ Popes,” 
of whom one, an inspector of education, at Kem, on the Murman 
coast of Russian Lapland, stands out, as an educated, a sober, and 
a clean man, keen on the work of his department, a department 
which is making giant strides in Tzarland—the antithesis of the 
priest of Bertznit. Poor fellow! he shared with me a compartment 
on the new railway from Archangel to Vologda, just after it was 
opened for traffic in 1897, and his fear of an upset, as he stood 
clutching at the door, as the little train dragged along at its weary, 
never-ending nine miles an hour, was a thing not soon to be for- 
gotten. He cannot be blamed if he thought an account of our 
expresses, which was meant to be reassuring, somewhat overdrawn. 
Born and brought up in Holmagor—the old capital of the Province 
of Archangel—he had never seen a train, though he had travelled 
many a long verst by post sledge. 

The poor “ Pope” spends much of his time going from izba to izba, 
giving his blessing and receiving in return drink and a few copecks ; 
from this come, all too easily, the proverbs of his parishioners, “ Am 
I a priest, that I should sup twice?” &c. Count Tolstoi makes 
his hero remark in the trial scene of the Resurrection, when his 
fellow-jurymen are more friendly than he would wish, “ The son of a 
priest will speak to me next.” But most of them have a side to 
their natures which, though not always to be seen, is, never- 
theless, latent—the hour of need often lifts them to the lofty plane 
of their sublime functions; the labouring—often hungry—peasant 
of the weekdays becomes on Sunday exalted above the petty 
surroundings of Mujik life, and becomes indeed the “little father ” 
of his people. 

From the Established Church of the State, the Church of the few 
in the North, let us turn to the old faith, the Church of the many. 
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The Old Believers, Raskolniks, or dissenters, are indeed a numerous 
although officially an uncounted, body in the North; half the trade 
of Moscow, most of that which is Russian at all, in the Port of 
Archangel, all the Pomor shipping lies in their hands. The word 
Raskolnik means, literally, one who splits asunder, and that is just 
what the Old Believer is—one who has split off from the Orthodox 
Church. We have here but little to do with the causes of the separa- 
tion, more with its present-day result; but, in order to understand 
this result, the cause must first be mentioned, for the selfsame reason 
that American life would be impossible to understand without first 
taking into account the Mayflower and her crew. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago Nikon, a friar of Solovetsk, an 
island monastery in the White Sea, having quarrelled alike with equal 
and superior, was set adrift in an open boat ; he reached the main- 
land at Ki, a small cape in Onega Bay, wandered southward to Olonets, 
where he got together a band of followers, proceeded to Moscow, 
obtained the notice of the throne, got preferment, was soon made 
Patriarch. He ruled with an iron hand, made many enemies, and 
when at last he obtained from Mount Santo, in Roumelia, authentic 
Greek Church-service books, and, having had them translated into 
Slavonic, forced their use upon the Church, with the aid of the Tzar 
Alexis, in the place of those previously in use, the revolt began in 
earnest. In addition to the altered service book, Nikon introduced 
a cross with but two beams, a new stamp for the holy wafer, a 
different way of holding the fingers in pronouncing the blessing, and 
a new way of spelling the name Jesus, to which the Church was 
unaccustomed. In each of these changes Nikon and his party really 
wished to go back to older and purer forms of Greek ritual, but 
many resisted the alterations, believing them to be innovations. 

Such was the beginning of Raskol; the end is not yet. Those 
who could not accept these reforms, or returns to older forms, took 
up the name of “Staro-obriadtsi,” or Old Believers, holding that 
theirs was indeed the true old faith of their fathers. For them began, 
in very truth, a hard time; a time which has left its mark most 
clearly upon their descendants to-day. Excommunicated and per- 
secuted under Alexis and Peter I., they were driven in thousands 
from their village homes to seek a refuge where they could, in forest, 
mountain, or island; a party reaching, in the year 1767, even to 
Kolgueff Island, where, as might be expected, they perished during the 
following year from scurvy. To these brave bands of Old Believers, 
setting forth under their banner of the “ Eight-ended Cross,” to find 
new homes beyond the reach of persecution, is, in large part, due the 
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colonisation of the huge province of Archangel and the northern 
portion of Siberia. That it was not always easy for the Raskolnik to 
get beyond the range of official persecutions is shown by many an 
old “ ukas,” and by many an old entry in the books of far-distant 
communes. Farther north and farther east, from forest to tundra 
and steppe were they driven, spreading as they went their Russian 
nationality over regions Asiatic ; as exiles they settled among Polish 
Romanists, Baltic Protestants, and Caucasian Mussulmans, and with 
the heathen Lapp and Samoyede, and Ostiac, on the Murman coast 
of Russian Lapland, in the bleak Northern tundra, on the Petchora, 
and away beyond the Ural Spur, they found at last the rest they 
sought. 

Their most dangerous enemy was not, however, the persecution 
of the dominant Church; they had placed themselves geographically 
beyond the reach of that : far more dangerous was further Raskol— 
splitting—among themselves, and it was not long before this overtook 
them. Cut off by their own faith, as well as by excommunication, 
from the Orthodox Church, the supply of consecrated priests soon 
gave out ; they had lost their apostolic succession and could not 
renew it, for the one Bishop—Paul, of Kalomna—who had joined 
them, had died in prison, without appointing a successor. Without 
an episcopate they were soon without a priesthood ; and the vital 
question, ‘‘ How shall we get priests and through them Sacraments ?” 
was answered in two ways, and according to the answer so were the 
Old Believers divided into two main sects. One sect declared that, 
as there were no longer faithful priests, they were cut off from all the 
Sacraments except Baptism, which could be administered by laymen. 
These ‘“ Bespopoftsi,” or priestless people, were unable to marry ;. 
and to this—in a land where the economic unit is not man, but man 
and wife, where the ties of family life are so strong—was due their 
further splitting. Thus were these sheep without a shepherd, like 
the main body before them, brought face to face with a question to 
which two answers, very opposite in character, could be given. The 
majority, brought up suddenly by this difficulty, somewhat modified 
their views, and contracted marriages among themselves, binding on 
themselves, but void in the eye of Church and State. Some went 
through a ceremony of their own, taking solemn oaths by kissing the 
Cross and Bible in the presence of the families of both parties, other 
couples walked about their village, tied with a cord, that all might 
know their intentions ; others, like the seafarers of the Lapland coast, 
held that, as the Sacrament was lost, mutual consent was all that was 
required, and this view is held to-day by their descendants. Many 
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burnt or buried alive their offspring, holding that, as they were cut off 
from God, the only way of securing heaven for them was to allow 
them no contact with this world. Strange that in Russia, where the 
centuries, like the rivers, run so slowly, these priestless people, more 
than two hundred years ago, should have been fighting out for them- 
selves problems of sociology, which even the most advanced of 
free-thinkers are shy of facing to-day, and this not from any wish to 
advance, but from a desire to retain old forms, handed down to them 
from all time ; not from radicalism, but from extreme conservatism. 
Thus by their rejection of details, which they considered to be 
innovations, they found themselves not only outside the limit of 
Christianity, but even of morality. Of these priestless Old Believers 
many to-day inhabit the Kola Peninsula and districts of Kandalax 
and Onega. The Government has lately made some concessions 
towards acknowledging their forms of marriage. Subdivision into an 
infinity of sects was the fate of the priestless, so that to-day a 
different form of creed exists in almost every one of their villages. 
The question of finding some substitute for their lost communion 
first divided them; one sect partook of raisins, the Raziny, or 
Gapers—held their mouths open on Maundy Thursday, expecting 
that angels would indeed minister unto them. Confession formed 
another rock on which to split; some appointing elders, others 
women, to hear their sins ; others told them to the Eikons. Some, 
becoming mad in their fanaticism and grief, thinking themselves cut 
off from every chance of salvation, and that the reign of Anti-Christ 
had indeed begun, preached and acted up to a gospel of fire ; whole 
families perished in their homes, surrounded by faggots to which they 
had set fire ; while three thousand perished in flames which their 
own hands had kindled on a little island—Paleostrovsky—in the White 
Lake, and whole villages followed their example in the government of 
Archangel. In Perm a whole sect starved themselves to death in a 
cave, under the leadership of a peasant named Khodkin. A 
minority of the priestless held out against even formal marriage, 
considering it a concession to the world and its ways; they became 
the “ wanderers,” holding literally that those who bind themselves to 
the world shall perish with the world. They, even now, make no 
earthly ties such as marriage, take no passport, acknowledge no law, 
hold no more communication with the world than is necessary to 
keep body and soul together; well are they called “Fugitives,” for 
their existence in Russian Lapland, the Tersk coast, and the 
northern forest belt is much like that of the “ Brodyaghi,” the 
escaped Siberian convicts—so well described by Vladimir Korolenko, 
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in one of his realistic tales—of whom forty thousand are said to 
wander about, unable to show their faces to the police, and enduring 
the greatest hardships in the depths of the primeval forest. In the 
government of Olonets these doctrines of wandering and holding 
aloof from the world were preached, and obtained a large following, 
as late as 1878 by an old soldier named Nikonof, and to-day many 
peasants of Yaroslav, who do not absolutely lead the life of wanderers, 
hold the belief, and when they feel life ending are carried out into 
the forest, fearful lest they should die under a roof. 

The other branch of the original Raskolniks answered the 
dividing question of the supply of priests in a very different way ; 
they held that the Nikonions had not broken the chain of succes- 
sion by their innovations, and so accepted, after much heartburning, 
priests from the enemy’s camp; it mattered not what the character 
of these priests might be, so long as they were in priest’s orders, and 
so could perform the priestly functions. Some of them had run 
away from Orthodoxy and its ways, the majority from the police ; 
they wanted a priest, not as a spiritual guide, but as a simple hire- 
ling, who could give them their lost Sacrament. In 1846, however, 
they persuaded an outcast bishop to join their ranks, and founded a 
See at Bielokrinitzkaga, in Austrian Bukovina, beyond the Russian 
Empire ; from thence the succession was handed down, and now, 
after long decades of waiting, they have bishops and priests of their 
own. The practice of hiring a priest from the Orthodox Church, to 
conduct a service for the Old Believers, is still very common in the 
far North, where all villages have not the means to keep a “ Pope” 
of their own ; and many an Orthodox clergyman thus adds consider- 
ably to his precarious income by officiating for those whom his great- 
grandfathers excommunicated as heretics ; indeed, the Government 
now encourages this practice, and has made some attempt to heal up 
the schism by allowing its priests to adopt, to a slight extent, the old 
customs in villages where all the inhabitants are Raskolniks. This 
can the more readily be understood when it is remembered that the 
Old Believers hold in all essential points the same creed as the 
Orthodox ; they are—and their name implies—believers in the old 
faith of the Russian branch of the Greek Church, as expressed since 
the day of St. Vladimir until the seventeenth century, but not in the 
so-called innovations of Nikon. The points of difference are so 
small that it seems impossible a Church should by them have been 
cleft in twain. The Orthodox sign the Cross with three fingers ex- 
tended, the dissenters with two, holding that the two raised fingers 
indicate the dual nature of Christ, while the three bent ones represen 
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the Trinity. It does not seem to have occurred to either party that 
the reverse holds true as well. The Orthodox Cross has but two 
beams, while that of the Raskolnik has four, and is made of four 
woods—cypress, cedar, palm, and olive; the latter, too, repeats his 
Allelujah thrice, the Orthodox but twice. Such are the points to 
which, in all probability, the peopling of the outlying portions of the 
Empire of the Tzars is due. 

The descendants of these brave Puritan pioneers still retain a very 
characteristic self-reliance and independence which renders them 
easily distinguishable from their neighbours. Generally well versed 
in theological matters, they read in their old Slavonic missals the 
lives of the saints, for many still regard the Russian alphabet as the 
work of the evil one, and their reverence for the old hand-written 
Testaments, with their red rubrics and coloured initials, is very great, 
for they recognise the labour which the copying gave to their 
ancestors. The Old Believers of all sects take all texts in an 
absolutely literal way ; an example of this occurs in the tale of 
Peter the Great, who asked them if smoking were a worse sin 
than drinking vodka, in neither of which luxuries do the strict of 
the sect indulge. “Certainly,” came the answer ; “is it not written, 
not that which goeth into a man, but that which cometh out, 
defileth a man”? Once in the market place of Mezen the writer 
showed an old silver cross, which he had just purchased, to an 
elder of the faith, and asked his opinion thereon. On the arms 
of the cross, in old Slavonic characters, nearly obliterated with 
age, were the words, “ King of Israel.” ‘This is no Old Believer’s 
cross,” he said ; “for how shall we so belittle our Saviour as to call 
Him King of Israel? No! He is the King of Glory; had He had 
an earthly realm He would have been King over Russia, not over 
Palestine.” 

The Raskolniks have set a far higher value upon education than 
the Orthodox ; the instruction given in their settlements often sheds 
a strong light upon the darkness of Orthodox ignorance around, and 
with the spread of education so does the sect extend and multiply. 
Their house can generally be distinguished by cleanliness, the 
presence of many Eikons, brass and silver crosses, and ancient 
books ; its mistress by her greater thoughtfulness and capability. Old 
Believers are always glad to seize the opportunity, given so well 
by the long northern winter, with its almost endless night, of 
reading, and on their shelves are seen translations of our best 
authors, from whom, perhaps, it is that they have taken their 
advanced political views, and the outcome of whose perusal is 
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that the hunter and fisherman will often propound to one ques- 
tions which show a mind well trained in logical thought. The 
Raskolnik is generally fairly well to do, for, like the Quaker and 
the Puritan, he finds a turn for business not incompatible with 
religious exercise, and to this is in part due the superiority and 
comfort of theirhomes. Most of them in the far North are fishers 
and hunters, sealers and sailors, and in these and kindred trades 
they make use of better and more modern appliances than their 
neighbours, and so generally realise more for their commodities. 
A friend of the writer’s, Zigoff, keeps a baker’s shop and store in 
Pinega, and in addition controls the gun making and repairing 
industry of the district ; almost without tools, save those which he 
had made himself, he constructed explosive bullets which he fired 
with good effect from an obsolete small bore military rifle which he 
had drilled out into a very passable breechloader of Jarger calibre— 
a task which many a London gun shop would forward to Birming- 
ham. While staying with another of the faith the writer had with 
him a pair of Canadian snowshoes, which the host copied, making 
a network of reindeer sinews to take the place of the catgut in the 
originals ; this man had also conceived a plan for killing the forest 
bear. He made a left-hand glove, like an exaggerated boxing glove, 
of skins padded with flax, and, when Bruin raised himself to hug, 
smote him in the open mouth “with the left” ; the astonished bear 
bit on the glove, thus rendering himself open to a stab with a 
long knife carried in the right hand. It was said of him that he 
had in this way killed thirteen animals single handed. The average 
Orthodox Mujik brought face to face with a bear would do nothing 
more dangerous to its peace of mind than cross himself and run. 
Far from civilisation, in the impenetrable forests ot the great lone 
land of Archangel, the fugitive Raskolniks were able to found 
retreats for themselves, untroubled and unobserved ; these refuges 
still exist, and are called “ Obitel,” or cells. In the district of Mezen 
there are many such establishments, both for men and women ; 
among the former the Anuphief Hermitage, or cells of Koida, stand 
in a splendid position, on the banks of both lake and river Koida, 
some 100 versts in summer by river, and 50 in winter, over ice, 
from the town of that name. At the beginning of this century 250 
Raskolniks lived contentedly within its walls, engaged in sea and 
river fishing, sealing, and sailing to Archangel, in vessels of their own 
build, to sell their products and buy provisions. Cattle rearing and 
agriculture helped them too, for they reclaimed, and converted into 
useful meadow land, many of the swamps surrounding Lake Koida. 
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Nevertheless they could hardly have lived in such comfort had they 
not annually despatched reliable men to Moscow to collect alms ; 
whose trips were attended with success far above the needs of the 
settlement, for their wealthy co-religionists gave freely, the funds 
thus increasing from year to year. From the twenties of this century 
the number of inmates began to decline, for new-comers were not 
welcomed by the older inhabitants. In 1828 Artemii Mechaieff, a 
peasant of Mezen, was elected Superior, and under his management 
the revenue increased while the inmates declined, which was to the 
advantage of the few that remained. 

Mechaieff, although an old man, married a young peasant girl, 
named Saharva, and dying a few years later the management passed 
to her; but from that day the prosperity of the cells declined, an 
inmate despoiled her of 4,000 roubles, and three robbers, who were 
well acquainted with the ins and outs of the place, stole from it 
another 4,000 while the men were away fishing, and half roasted the 
widow, in order to make her confess where the remainder was con- 
cealed. Not long after she married again, and left the cells, and now 
only five men remain in them, and on their death will end the 
history of the place. Large buildings that are now in ruins, and 
meadows that once were swamps, alone bear witness to the wealth 
and work of the Raskolniks of Koida. The same fate has overtaken 
the cells of Seomsjia, where there are now but five inmates, who do 
no work, and live on the offerings of pilgrims and the proceeds of 
begging expeditions in the neighbourhood. Fifty years ago these 
cells were occupied by some threescore people, engaged in hunting 
and fishing ; then indeed they did a good work, and many a poor 
peasant found there a refuge in old age, many a sick one a resting- 
place. They were really Old Believers in those days, and one would 
have sought in vain for a drunkard or idler. There is a “ wonder- 
working Eikon ” at Seomsjia, brought, so they say, by fugitives fighting 
their way through the then almost untrodden forest from southern 
storms, who found in this secluded spot a rest for themselves and 
safety for their treasured picture. Besides these there is the 
Ruchieffski Nunnery near Cape Intzi, on the White Sea coast, 
which has also fallen upon evil days. 

Such is the history of what once were the hiding-places of martyrs 
and heroes. Two hundred years ago — having as yet no legal 
existence—they were centres from which men and women went forth 
to tend the sick and comfort the dying ; but, when once recognised 
by law, they became little more than refuges for the idle. The day 
of such institutions is over. They helped to establish the faith of 
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their founders; now their work is done, and they, with it, cease 
to be. 

On Nonconformist, as on Orthodox, is laid the burden of severe 
fasting ; as Master Chancelour tells us, in 1553, “ This people hath 
four Lents”—indeed, the eating working year is reduced to some 
130 days. In the North, where vegetables and berries are few and 
fruit non-existent, the Mujik is left to fast on “ treska ”—rotten 
codfish—and the condition of the man who begins Lent underfed 
is indeed pitiable when he ends it. The endurance of the Old 
Believer is marvellous ; no offer of food will tempt him from what 
he considers his duty. The author crossed the Kaninskaia and 
Timanskaia tundras with one of the sect, who for four weeks existed 
on frozen bread and weak tea, with which he had provided himself, 
although his companion fared sumptuously on reindeer flesh and 
willow grouse which came within reach of his gun. Two results are 
without doubt due to the lack of wholesome food, and to the 
prohibition of that little which Nature has provided even in the 
frozen North ; one is scurvy, and the other drunkenness. Religious 
observances are kept in the letter rather than the spirit ; and the 
same peasant who cannot be tempted to eat meat often thinks it no 
shame to lie speechlessly drunk on the taproom floor, for a very 
little spirit affects a half-starved man and sets up a craving which 
lasts through fast and feast alike. If only the Orthodox Church of 
Russia would exercise her influence to inhibit the peasant’s drinking, 
and leave him to eat what he is fortunate enough to get, she might 
exert a beneficial influence on his material and moral welfare. 

ERNEST W. LOWRY. 
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LIFE WITH AN ARMY COACH. 


By ONE OF THE HORSEs. 


HE Rev. Wingfield Carruthers Bunny, M.A., of Pembroke 
T College, Cambridge, was the army coach in question. 

Our gentleman was Rector of the pleasant parish of Westcombe, 
which was situated in a hilly and picturesque part of Loamshire, 
and to him had been solemnly confided by the Right Reverend 
Father in God, the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, the care of some 
five hundred Westcombian souls—as far at least as their spiritual 
interests were concerned. 

His priestly functions, however, were not apparently of such an 
absorbing and arduous character as to preclude a due attention to 
sublunary affairs as well. His lot had indeed fallen in a goodly 
heritage ; the rectory house, grounds, and adjoining premises were 
spacious and commodious, and, as an officer in the Church militant, 
Mr. Bunny, perhaps naturally, thought that it would be no uncon- 
genial or unprofitable task to devote a portion of his time, in a spot 
so well adapted to the purpose, to the preparation of embryo officers 
in Her Majesty’s service. 

And thus it came to pass that the village of Westcombe gradually 
assumed the aspect of a military colony 7m partibus agrestium. 
Judicious advertising in the Guardian, the Times, the Morning Post 
and other papers possessing a high-class circulation, together with 
that magic influence which is called a “connection,” soon brought 
the desired grist to Mr. Bunny’s mill, and Mr. Bunny—who, by-the- 
by, had forgotten the extremely small amount of learning which he 
had acquired at Cambridge—found himself leading a kind of dual 
existence—posing, in fact, as Rector of the parish, and Principal of 
an institution wherein, “assisted by specially qualified masters,” 
he undertook “to prepare candidates for Sandhurst, Woolwich, 
and the Universities, amidst rural scenery and healthful surround- 
ings.” 

One of the advantages of capital is that it enables the capitalist 
who, without the possession of talents or scholarship, is endowed 
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by Nature with a fair amount of business capacity and tact, and a 
larger stock of assurance and acquisitiveness, to conceal his own 
intellectual deficiencies by hiring other men’s brains. Mr. Bunny, 
accordingly, without disbursing any very extravagant sum in the way 
of salaries, managed to secure the services of a tolerably efficient 
staff, consisting of a major, a captain, and a lieutenant (all retired), 
together with an Oxford graduate—the writer of this paper—who 
was considered a fair classical scholar, and a Cambridge ditto, who 
was an excellent mathematician. The last-named gentleman, being 
in orders, was supposed to assist the good Rector in the church and 
parish of Westcombe as well as in tuition. 

The institution prospered. The day arrived when the military 
element completely and triumphantly pervaded Westcombe, and 
Mars Gradivus chased Ceres and Pomona ignominiously from the 
field. The Rectory alone was sacrosanct, and heard not the tread of 
the warlike invaders. This mansion was reserved for the exclusive use 
and behoof of Mr. and Mrs. Bunny, and the numerous young 
rabbits—if one may be permitted the playful use of that term. But 
all the other tolerably decent houses in the village were promptly 
“commandeered ” for the canaba. The present writer was assigned 
rooms in Westcombe Hall, a large, rambling place which had seen 
better days, together with the superintendence of four or five pupils 
who resided there. Major Gunn and Captain Malling, who were 
married men with families, had houses of their own. The Rev. 
Septimus Symon, the tutor-curate, and his wife and sister, occupied a 
pretty little villa with a nice garden. Lieutenant Brade lodged in a 
cottage in the outskirts of the village, the property of an ancient 
dame who looked after his comfort. The elder and steadier pupils, 
who were not supposed to need the special surveillance of a master, 
lived up and down the village, like men in college chambers, in 
houses which Mr. Bunny had secured. 

Work before breakfast, although occasionally enforced by the 
Principal when in a rigorous and spiteful mood, was by no means 
popular at Westcombe. Breakfast was at nine o’clock, and was 
served—as indeed were all the meals—in a wooden structure, 
a kind of lean-to with a billiard-room attached, connected by some 
mysterious passage with the Rectory kitchen, and opening into the 
grounds, which were pretty and fairly extensive, and boasted more 
than one fine cedar. Mr. Bunny, a junior master, the present 
writer, and all the pupils were generally present. 

After the matutinal repast, work commenced in earnest. Some 
of the classes were held in another wooden erection which was 
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popularly known as the “Shanty,” others in the spacious lower 
apartments of Westcombe Hall. The Major and the Captain im- 
parted technical and special instruction in fortification, tactics, and 
kindred subjects to the senior pupils, who were generally Militia 
officers; the Lieutenant taught French and German; the tutor- 
curate’s course comprised mathematics and history; while the 
present writer took classics and geography—a rather curious com- 
bination. At one o’clock came lunch ; then—save on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, when tutors and pupils cut work for the rest of the 
day—study again till three o’clock, when a cup of tea might be had 
by those who desired it. At six o’clock there was dinner, an 
elaborate function whereat the Principal appeared with Mrs. Bunny 
and their eldest daughter Belinda, a damsel of eighteen summers, 
who had not the slightest pretensions to good looks, but who 
nevertheless, faute de mieux, was the cause of various and sundry 
heartburnings to the more susceptible of the youthful “ servants of 
Mars,” who indited sonnets on her charms, and were wont to 
affect an inveterate passion for lawn-tennis, her favourite pas- 
time, in order to bask for a brief season in the sunshine of her 
smiles. 

Dinner concluded, it was the pleasing custom of the more daring 
spirits, “flown with insolence and”—beer, which was liberally 
dispensed at the banquet, to sally forth, agmine facto, into the 
straggling village street, along which they marched abreast and arm- 
in-arm, indulging at the pitch of their voices in bacchanalian ditties 
of a more or less objectionable character. The work of the day 
was over and done with—what cared they for “Cocky” Bunny? 
And, sooth to say, they troubled themselves just as little about the 
deteriorating effect of their minstrelsy upon the morals of the 
unsophisticated villagers, which, it must be confessed, had never 
attained a very lofty standard, and were pretty much as they had 
been in the days of Shakespeare, who, it will be remembered, is apt 
to wax rather cynical when he speaks of the “simple country folk” 
and their little ways. 

Chacun a son govt was then the watchword of the night. Cards and 
whisky were, it is true, contraband ; but Westcombe was an anticipa- 
tory replica of Lorengo Marquez during the Boer war, and the for- 
bidden goods were smuggled in and freely enjoyed in the men’s 
chambers until a late hour, despite the off chance of a surprise visit 
from Mr. Bunny, before whose august presence, although he bore- 
not the lily of Longfellow in his hand, all gates and doors flew open. 
Such was the daily routine in this elysium of the West. 
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It must not be supposed that Mr. Bunny’s alumni obtained all 
their privileges—country life, country sports, and “ individual atten- 
tion ”—for a mere bagatelle. The present writer knows that in the 
case of a certain young Baronet who was reading for Woolwich, the 
Rector of Westcombe was paid as much as £300 per annum. This 
was, perhaps, the maximum. 

The “ Westcombe boys,” as the pupils were called in the neigh- 
bourhood, were quite notorious in the adjoining small towns and 
villages. Like Lady Clara Vere de Vere, they accounted it a pastime 
to break a number of confiding country hearts—farmers’ daughters 
are very impressionable—and almost break their own necks in riding 
and driving mettlesome steeds hired by the day, and performing 
daring feats of horsemanship which would have made old Geoffrey 
Gambado shudder, to say nothing of their achievements with rod 
and gun, and their nocturnal attacks upon unpopular tutors, whose 
bedroom windows they would occasionally pepper with shot in a 
playful way during the small hours. 

The military settlement at Westcombe was a little world in itself, 
and, like the great world outside, had its humours and intrigues in 
abundance. The Principal himself was—unconsciously, of course— 
noend of fun. Scarcely exceeding the modest stature of five feet, he 
had the perky and confident strut of a bantam cock—hence, no 
doubt, his sobriquet of ‘Cocky ”—and assumed at times an air of 
awful majesty which may have impressed a few and certainly amused 
many. His ordinary head-gear was a billy-cock hat, which, however, 
he invariably discarded in favour of a towering ‘‘chimney-pot ” when 
going forth to interview the parents of prospective pupils. On 
one occasion a certain scapegrace who happened to be standing at 
a window of the “Shanty” which commanded a view of the road, 
seeing the respected Principal, like Browning’s Pippa, passing in all 
his glory and in full war-paint, naively but somewhat irreverently 
exclaimed, moving us all to dofeorocg yédwe by the ludicrous spon- 
taneity of the remark, “‘ Doesn’t he look a little fool!” 

Mrs. Bunny was a matron who possessed a countenance 
resembling the Horatian aes ¢rip/ex alike in hue and quality. She 
could take her husband’s place at the dinner-table when that gentle- 
man was unavoidably absent, and was capable of discharging the 
réle of C.O. of the incipient warriors who graced his hospitable 
board with as much ease and éc/at as she could have put to flight 
a commando of Boers in the war which is now happily drawing to a 
close, had she headed a corps of British amazons. The present 
writer has often seen this admirable Penthesilea in a “tight place,” 
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but has never known her to emerge from the situation otherwise than 
victorious. Her aplomb was simply perfect, and, like Launce’s dog, 
she could “keep herself in all companies.” 

And then, was there not the charming Daisy Gunn, the only 
daughter of that gallant veteran and military instructor, Major Gunn? 
She was nem. con. the reigning belle of Westcombe, but, as the years 
flew over her virgin head, was generally supposed to be waxing 
desperate, and to be quite ready to wed even a “detrimental.” 
Despite numerous flirtations, single clerics and laics had somehow 
managed to slip like eels through her delicate fingers. Westcombe 
was the Naxos of this disconsolate Ariadne of more than one Theseus, 
and the only likely Bacchus appeared to be Lieutenant Brade, whom 
the pupils credited with a sneaking regard for Daisy, which might 
eventually lead to something tangible. 

The Lieutenant was a curious personality. Short in stature, he 
was of a compact and muscular build, and a perfect Hercules in 
strength. He could lift with one hand a man of six feet, whose bulk 
was quite proportionate to his height; and on one occasion, with a 
single blow of his fist, and without apparent effort, he sent a robust 
youth who had “ cheeked” him literally head over heels on the floor 
of a class-room. He was an admirable linguist and a veritable 
modern Ulysses, who had sojourned in nearly every capital in 
Europe, but confessed a penchant for gay little Brussels. De- 
cidedly a man “with a past,” he was prone, under the inspiration 
of a glass of grog, to delivering recitals, more or less romantic 
and even lurid, of the melodramatic and rather spicy incidents 
which had marked and diversified his eventful career. How he 
had drifted to Westcombe, and why he stayed there, were only 
two of the many mysteries which enveloped him. He was fond 
of talking of a wealthy Brazilian widow who was devotedly attached 
to him, and who apparently disputed the empire of his wayward 
heart with the accomplished Daisy. The pupils always backed 
Daisy as the present goddess. Alas! “les absents ont toujours 
tort.” 

One might add almost indefinitely to this gallery of portraits— 
some of the pupils possessing idiosyncrasies well worthy of notice 
—were time and space no consideration ; but the writer is con- 
scious that he has already well-nigh exceeded the limits of his 
sketch, and will be satisfied if his feeble adumbrations have given 
the reader some idea of the lights and shadows of life with an 
army coach, as viewed by “ One of the Horses.” 
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TABLE TALK. 


RISE OF ENGLISH THEATRICAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


EW subjects furnish more cause for reflection to the student 
of morals than the avidity of the public with regard to 
theatrical representations. So far as England is concerned, the 
passion for these is of modern growth. Constituting as they did, 
with the exception of an occasional joust or tourney, the only form 
of entertainment the public had a chance of witnessing, the 
representations during medizval and renaissance times of mysteries 
and miracle plays were popular with the inhabitants of great towns, 
and with those denizens of the country who lived near enough to the 
centres of population to be able to find their way thither at 
holy-day tide. To the inhabitants of purely rural districts they 
must have been unknown, like almost all forms of amusement 
except outdoor sports. The Church looked with a friendly eye upon 
spectacles of the sort, the performers in which were not seldom 
clerics, while the church itself, or at any rate the close, was the scene of 
their production. This friendly attitude of the clergy was main- 
tained when for representations of religious works were substituted 
profane shows. The fairs at which were given those entertain- 
ments of conjuring, rope-dancing, athletics, and the like, which 
prepared the way for regular theatrical or dramatic spectacles, were 
all but invariably associated with some great monastic or ecclesias- 
tical establishment, the abbot or prior of which drew a profit 
from the congress of people. How closely connected were then 
the Church and the Stage is shown in the very names associated 
with the fairs, the earliest and most eminent of which in London was 
Bartholomew, otherwise Saint Bartholomew, while in Paris, out of 
a dozen fairs all named after Saints, the principal were the fairs of 
Saint-Laurent and Saint-Germain. 


PERFORMANCE IN MEDI4VAL AND RENAISSANCE TIMES. 


MONG the privileges conceded by the charters granted to 
Saint Bartholomew, the earliest of which dates back to 
A.D. 1133, King Henry I. mentions “firm peace” to all persons 
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coming to the fair which is wont to be celebrated at the Feast of 
Saint Bartholomew. More than five hundred years later, when in 
Paris, on account of the liberties that were taken, it was sought to stop 
the performances at the Foire Saint-Germain, the patronage and 
influence were accorded the actors of no less a personage than the 
Cardinal d’Estrées, who, as the Abbé de Saint-Germain-des-Prés, 
suffered as much as did the actors themselves from the prohibition 
of performances. Interesting asis the theme of the Church and the 
early Stage, I will not pursue it further. My purpose is established in 
proving that the repression of theatrical performances was not due 
to the Church, whatever its attitude might subsequently become. 
Neither was it due to Royalty. At a time when the Corporation 
of London was continually protesting against the mischievous 
crowds which congregated around the theatres at the Bankside or in 
the fields near Finsbury, and complaining of the danger to morality 
and the risk of the spread of the plague, Queen Elizabeth, though 
she allowed the imposition of severe restrictions by her Council, was 
careful to maintain her own right to what was her favourite amuse- 
ment. The companies of players were sustained for her delecta- 
tion by her great officials or nobles, whose names they bore, as 
the Lord Chamberlain’s men or the Lord Admiral’s men. Per- 
formances in which royalty itself sometimes took part were 
encouraged at the Courts of the Tudor and Stuart monarchs, and 
the records of the Lord Chamberlain or the Master of the Revels 
supply us with most of the information we possess concerning the 
first production of masterpieces of what is called the Elizabethan 
drama. 
UNPOPULARITY OF THE DRAMA IN ENGLAND. 
REAT as was the influence of the Court, the drama was not 
popular in England. All that was most distinguished in 
intellect and rank flocked to the Globe, the Rose, and other houses 
at which the best works of Shakespeare, Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and other dramatists were seen. With the growth of 
Puritanism, however, a strong sentiment against stage plays had been 
engendered, the influence of which lasted until far into the present 
century, and now even, though rapidly disappearing, remains per- 
ceptible. How strongly it asserted itself in early Stuart days is 
shown by the fate of William Prynne, who, for writing his famous 
‘* Histrio-Mastix: the Player’s Scourge, or Actor’s Tragedie”—a 
cyclopedia of all that the Fathers of the Church had said against the 
stage—sacrificed his liberty and his ears, the latter being shorn off by 
the public executioner, while the letters “S. L.” (seditious libeller) 
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were branded on his cheeks. In addition to declaiming against the 
actors, Prynne was held to have attacked the Queen and other ladies 
of her Court who had taken part in the performance of stage plays. 
A few years later came the entire suppression by the Commonwealth 
of theatrical performances, an experience which, so far as I know, 
was confined to England among European countries. The prohibi- 
tion of these lasted practically until the Restoration, though Cromwell 
in his later years winked at the half-public entertainments given by 
Sir William D’Avenant at Rutland House, and is said himself to have 
sanctioned and supported the performance of D’Avenant’s “ Cruelty 
of the Spaniards in Peru,” when given at the Cockpit in Drury Lane 
in 1658, as being likely to inflame public opinion against the 
Spaniards, “upon whom he was supposed to have formed some 
considerable designs.” 


THE RESTORATION OF THE DRAMA. 


FTER the Restoration, restrictions upon dramatic performances 
were withdrawn, never, it may be believed, to be reimposed. 
The character of the pieces then given, and that of some of the 
actresses taking part in them—notably Nell Gwynne, who on the 
modern stage has been rehabilitated, it may almost be said, apotheo- 
sised—were scarcely calculated to reconcile with the theatres the more 
serious and responsible portion of English society. It needed 
accordingly the well-deserved attack of Jeremy Collier upon the 
immorality and profaneness of the stage to bring about the purging 
effected by Steele, Addison, and others, of what was vilest. Not 
very thorough-going was the reformation. It failed utterly to 
reconcile the general sentiment of the public with the stage, and the 
sentiment of the descendants of the Puritans, who constituted the 
dissenters or nonconformists of later years, remained implacably 
hostile. This feeling, modified to some extent in London, where 
fashionable influences always assert themselves, was general in the 
country. In the town in which I was born and dwelt the theatre 
was a hovel, not very much better than a barn, in a low quarter, and 
though it had some support from a small section of the public, was 
tabooed by respectability, and was a customary haunt of women of 
the lowest type, for whom a portion of the house was reserved. I 
myself never entered a theatre till, growing near man’s estate, I went 
at my own charge to see Macready and Charles Mathews. These 
visits, though in no sense surreptitious, were not discussed by other 
members of the family, who paid my courage and conduct—I was 
the oldest—a mingled tribute of admiration and apprehension. 
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New BirTH OF THEATRICAL TASTE. 


ILL late in the present century theatrical performances were 

not very actively followed. The privileges of the patent 
houses were adverse to the establishment of new theatres. No 
chapter in theatrical history is more amusing than the account of 
houses such as the Strand, which, having no licence to take money 
at the door, had to resort to such devices as making admission 
depend upon the purchase at fixed prices of dainties and other 
commodities at a neighbouring shop. A still more hostile influence 
was public indifference. It thus came about that for a period of a 
quarter of a century, between 1841, when the Princess’s was opened, 
and 1866, not a single new theatre was built in central London. 
Since that period a wonderful change has come over the scene. The 
subsequent quarter of a century keeps up an average of one theatre 
each year, and an almost complete circumvallation, if I may misuse 
the word, of suburban theatres is in progress. Numerous as are the 
new edifices, they are not sufficiently numerous for the requirements 
of modern London, and at the present moment half a dozen high- 
class managements seek vainly for a London house. The average 
attendance at the houses now open is far higher than it was when 
not a third of the number appealed to the public. A theatrical 
first night is a function at which society seeks anxiously to assist, and 
the streets in which the theatres are situated are, at the hour of 
closing, all but impassable. Seldom, if ever, has been witnessed a 
change so sudden and remarkable. The prejudice against the stage 
and its professors has died out. Clergymen are amongst the most 
assiduous frequenters of the theatres, and the man who now holds 
aloof is an exception, and in the way of becoming, if he has not 


already become, an object of ridicule. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 








